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Sir EpmuNnD ANtTRoBUS's Offer to sell Stone- 
henge to the nation has provided the daily 
papers with much material for paragraphs 
and articles during the holiday season. The 
half-threatened possibility of utilizing the 
grand old stones as stations for the display 
of advertisements, or of selling them for 
transportation to America, may be set aside 
as absurd. Neither form of desecration 
could ever be allowed. But at the same 
time we have no hesitation in agreeing with 
the Spectator that the price asked, £125,000, 
for the 1,300 acres of down-land, including 
Stonehenge itself and its site, is preposterous. 
The suggested parallel between such remains 
of antiquity, and ancient works of art such as 
pictures and statues, the value of which is 
not impaired by removal, will not bear 
examination. Stonehenge must undoubtedly 
remain untouched, unenclosed, undesecrated, 
and there will be found few to deny that so 
unique a monument should become national 
property, but the price should be calculated 
on a fairer basis than Sir Edmund Antrobus 
has seen fit to propose. 


& 
Mr. J. J. Foe, of Upper Tooting, in a 
letter to the Athenaum of September 2, de- 
scribes the discovery of a Roman pavement 
near Dorchester. “In Fordington Field, 
just outside Dorchester,” he writes, “ excava- 
tions connected with unfinished cottages have 
revealed, during the past week, a Roman 
pavement of admirable design and consider- 
able extent. It is situated about 250 yards 
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west-north-west of the amphitheatre and 
Roman road which runs thereby. Seeing 
that the land round about (the property of 
the Duchy of Cornwall) has probably not 
been disturbed for many centuries, there is 
no saying what further remains may not be 
discovered in the vicinity. 

“Tt lies about 2 feet beneath the surface, 
and some 30 by 20 feet or thereabouts have 
been exposed. It consists of a central 
octagonal ornament, surrounded by scrolls, 
guilloches, and similar designs, flanked north 
and south by oblong spaces, ornamented in 
a corresponding manner, but each contain- 
ing in its centre a vase some 2 feet in length, 
elegant in shape, with two scroll handles. 
The tesserze are red, white, and black, and 
the artistic effect of the whole is excellent. 

“On the west side at regular intervals are 
three spaces covered with small cubes of 
red brick, which suggest passages leading to 
other rooms. Not to enter into further 
detail, I will ask your kind permission to 
call attention to the probable importance of 
this discovery, having regard to the situation 
of the remains, and especially to the risk of 
injury which they run. When I was there 
they were in the custody of a builder’s 
workman, who, no doubt with the best in- 
tentions, permitted many children and others 
to roam at will all over them, and occasion- 
ally, by way of heightening the effect of the 
colours of the pavement, poured water over it. 

“With no trace of compunction he in- 
formed me that they had destroyed several 
feet before they knew what they had found, 
a fact which was but too evident. In the 
interests of archzology generally and of 
‘ Durnovarian ’ antiquities in particular, it is 
to be hoped that speedy steps will be taken 
to preserve a work which, in my opinion, is 
exceptionally fine of its kind.” 

+ 
In the Zimes of September 5 Mr. Foster 
makes a forcible appeal for the protection of 
the Dorchester amphitheatre itself, which is 
endangered by the growth of the ancient 
town. “Until quite recently,” he writes, 
‘“‘ Dorchester may be said to have been con- 
tained within its ‘walks,’ avenues of trees 
following the lines of the old walls of ‘ Dur- 
novaria,’ and to this fact may be attributed 
the admirable preservation of the amphi- 
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theatre, which stood without the walls of the 
Roman station; but now the increase of 
the town has led to its spreading out and 
over Fordington Field (a perfect example, by 
the way, of the ‘ open-field’ cultivation of 
our ancestors), so that whole streets are now 
being built beyond the amphitheatre, which 
will soon be surrounded with houses. Herein 
lies the danger to which I wish to call the 
earnest attention of archzologists and of 
Dorchester folk before it be toolate. Doubt- 
less many of the people who live in the 
cottages which have sprung up take a short- 
cut across the amphitheatre in going to and 
from their work, thereby saving a few yards. 
This is a natural thing to do, but I fear it 
spells mutilation to ‘Membury Rings’ (as it 
is locally called), for the path already made 
across it grows wider and wider. I say 
nothing about the litter of old newspapers 
and broken glass and the like which disfigure 
the place, for I suppose it is inevitable so 
Jong as this national possession is allowed to 
be the playground of the Dorchester urchins, 
who do not realize—how should they ?—that 
this Roman arena is an heirloom which 
should be jealously protected, for it is not to 
be matched at Silchester, or Colchester, or 
any other ‘chester’ in England, so far as I 
know.” 
ke 


Some months ago, during drainage work at 
the Tower of London, indications were dis- 
covered of a subterranean passage leading 
from the moat under the Bloody Tower and 
the inner precincts. ‘The whole dreadful 
passage has now been explored. It leads 
into a horrible subterranean dungeon, near 
the foundations of the White Tower, where, 
presumably, the miserable wretch who made 
the terrible journey was left to die. Nothing 
whatever was found in the dungeon, but in 
the secret passage quite a variety of relics 
were collected—many pipes, fragments of 
daggers and poniards, cannon-balls, bits of 
old goblets and bowls, and even an unbroken 
bottle of canary, half full of wine. 


te 
It is understood, ae Daily Chronicle, 
that the First-Folio Shakespeare recently 
sold at Christie’s for the record price of 
£1,700, was bought on behalf of Mr. Mac- 
Gregor, a wealthy Scotch book - collector, 
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who has an exceedingly fine private library. 
This is not the tallest First Folio in existence, 
the Toovey one, purchased with the Toovey 
library by Mr. Pierpoint Morgan, of New 
York, being ahead in that respect. How- 
ever, it has been ‘‘ washed,” while the leaves 
of Mr. MacGregor’s copy are as crisp as 
Bank of England notes. ‘The whole volume 
is in beautiful condition, although it has 
been lying in Belgium for over a century. 


By the courtesy of the proprietors of the 
Graphic we are enabled to give illustrations 





of two of the many objects of value and 
interest which have been found in the course 
of the recent excavations in the Roman 
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Forum. The first shows the mutilated stele 
which was discovered beneath the famous 
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Lapis Niger of Varro—that stone which was 
long venerated as marking the burial-place 
of Romulus. The stele is fully described in 
the extract from Professor Lanciani’s letter 
to the Atheneum, printed at p. 227 of the 
Antiquary for August. The second illustra- 
tion shows two figures of Phoenician type 
which, with many statuettes, vases, and other 
objects in bronze, iron, and marble, have 
been found near the stele. 


The new autonomous Government in Crete 
has decreed that all remains of antiquity in 
the island—buildings, sculptures, mosaics, 
and even the remains of primitive man and 
beast—shall be placed under public control. 
Every discovery of ancient remains must at 
once be reported to the authorities, and no 
disturbance of them will be allowed until it 
has been decided whether they are worth 
preserving. ‘The Government is to have the 
sole right of excavation, and may com- 
pulsorily acquire any immovable monuments 
it chooses, while the exportation of antiquities 
is strictly forbidden, and the trade in them 
within the island allowed only after the 
museums have been served. 


b+ ek & 
The Cumberland and Westmorland Anti- 
quarian and Archeological Society held their 
second excursion for this year on August 24 
and 25. On the first day proceedings com- 
menced at Workington by a visit to Burrow 
Walls. Of this place Horsley says that he 
could see nothing Roman at all, nor hear of 
anything Roman having been found. How- 
ever, in 1852, during some draining, five 
Roman altars, much pottery, and other 
Roman relics were discovered, and Chancellor 
Ferguson was able to point out in the grass 
the rectangular outline of a large Roman 
camp. Angles were marked out for the 
occasion of the visit by flags. Probably the 
site was under crop on the occasion of 
Horsley’s visit. The Burrow Walls them- 
selves—two huge fragments at right angles 
to one another—are the remains of a large 
Norman keep, built by Orme, the son of 
Ketei, the ancestor of the Curwen family, 
early in the twelfth century. The Chancellor 
pointed out that, although this keep had 
been planned by a Norman, yet it was built 
by native workmen who had inherited the 


Roman fashion of building, viz., to make the 
interior of the walls of concrete, and not of 
ashlar throughout. ‘The little tower on 
St. Michael How was next visited. This 
has been called a Roman pharos and a 
chapel, but the Chancellor pointed out that 
it was a typical border pele of small size, 
which had afterwards been used as a beacon. 
It is now yearly whitewashed as a sea-mark. 
A short visit was paid to Workington Church, 
and then the party proceeded to Workington 
Hall, which was thrown open by the kind- 
ness of the Squire, Mr. H. F. Curwen. 
Here Mr. J. F. Curwen took the party in 
charge, and read a very careful paper upon 
the history of Workington Hall. As is 
universal in the district, the Hall has grown 
from a Border pele, whose remains can only 
be traced out in the cellars. Mr. J. F. 
Curwen pointed out the Romney and Gains- 
borough portraits, and the portrait of 
Galloping Harry (1669-1725), which for long 
hung face to the wall in commemoration of 
his having alienated some of the family 
estates. In a glass case in the drawing- 
room many family treasures and heirlooms 
were displayed, including the agate cup given 
by Mary Queen of Scots, when she was 
received for the night at the Hall after her 
flight from Scotland in a fishing-boat. Many 
members of the Curwen family were present, 
and tea and coffee were handed round. The 
party then took train to Cockermonth, where 
they dined, and after dinner did business 
and read papers. 

On the second day the first halt was at 
Bridekirk, where Mr. W. G. Collingwood 
was expected to describe the celebrated 
twelfth-century font, the work of Master 
Richard, but owing to the miscarriage of the 
circular announcing the meeting, Mr. Colling- 
wood was not there, and the Vicar (the Rev. 
A. Sutton) and the Chancellor had to do the 
best they could in Mr. Collingwood’s absence, 
which was much regretted. Isell Hall was 
next visited, and described by the Chancellor. 
The original pele here stands free, and is 
connected by a modern staircase and its 
containing walls with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century additions. A halt was 
made at Isell Church, but the key was not 
forthcoming, and admission could not be had. 
Peil Wyke was resorted to for lunch, before 
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which Mr. T. H. Hodgson described the 
Castle How entrenchments, which, he said, 
might be of any age, but were probably pre- 
historic. After lunch a return was made to 
Cockermouth, where Mr. E. T. Tyson gave a 
carefully-prepared account of the castle, 
based on that by “Castles” Clark. The 
party then adjourned for tea to Mr. Tyson’s 
residence at Woodhall, and enjoyed the 
beautiful views of the Lake mountains to be 
seen from his park and gardens. 


¢ & 
Mr. I. C. Gould writes: ‘“‘The following 
reference to another show in the same locality 
as Cox’s Museum described by Mr. Apperson 
on p. 276 ante, may not be without in- 
terest : ‘The town is at present entertained 
with a collection of stuffed birds and small 
animals, shown over the perpetual Auction- 
Room, near your late lodgings in Spring 
Gardens. ‘They are very curious, their bones 
are taken out of their Bodies whole; and 
they show you the ribs, etc., of an Owl, which 
have been so extracted.’ The letter was 
written by a resident in London to a friend 
in the country on November 15, 1764. It 
has not been printed.” 
&¢ &¢ &. 

In the course of recent excavations near the 
banks of the Thames, at Hedsor, Bucking- 
hamshire, where the remains of pile-dwellings 
were accidentally discovered in 1894, while 
a cesspool was being formed in an orchard, 
piles of beech—a tree which still grows 
plentifully in the neighbourhood—have been 
found. ‘The wood, it is reported, was wonder- 
fully well preserved, though saturated with 
moisture, but after being exposed to the 
atmosphere it turned black and shrivelled, 
like charcoal. Bones of various animals 
have been unearthed, and one of them 
showed distinct marks of teeth, apparently 
those of a dog. ‘The bones were mainly of 
the pig and the deer. 


A Manchester paper reports that the Rev. E. 
Maule Cole, accompanied by Mr. Mitcheson, 
of the Bradford Antiquarian Society, while 
examining the peat off Sandlemere, on the 
East Coast, found evidences of a colony of 
lake- dwellings. The habitations appeared 
to have been rudely rectangular in shape, 
and to have been supported on piles. Some 





of the trunks of trees which had apparently 
formed a portion of the platform bore the 
marks of tools that had been used to cut the 
holes, so that other pieces might be mortised 
to them. Many of the piles were found in 
apparently their original position. The sub- 
structure of the supposed lake-dwellings in 
all the three cases lies north and south, 
while many of the trees, some of them very 
large and rarely visible, lie end on to the 
beach, or east and west. 

The first sign of a lake-dwelling found by 
the party is in a straight line at low water to 
a point opposite the bank across the port of 
the old mere which remains. At the northern 
or Tunstall end typical pieces of wood, etc., 
were taken away by Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Mitcheson, and the distance was measured 
from the supposed northern dwelling to the 
most southern one, and found to be 260 
yards. Although during the time the tide 
allowed a diligent search was made for 
bones or shells, nothing was found, with the 
exception of a nut found in the interior of a 
piece of peat. 


The Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Art, Science and Literature met at 
Torrington in August. The president, the 
Rev. Canon Edmonds, in his address, dealt 
with the history of Exeter Cathedral Library, 
which, he said, had lived by the life of the 
cathedral, shared its changes and its chances, 
and was coeval with the existence of the 
episcopate of Exeter. Among the other 
papers read were several of antiquarian in- 
terest. Mr. R. N. Worth submitted the 
eighteenth report of the committee on 
“ Barrows.” Mention was made of a barrow 
at Torrington, but beyond burnt bone, 
charcoal, and burnt clay, it yielded no finds 
whatever. Mr. G. M. Doe, Town Clerk of 
the borough, read a historical paper on 
‘Great Torrington Commons,” and this was 
followed by one on “ Torrington Worthies,” 
by the Rev. F. T. Colby, D.D., F.S.A. 

Mr. Maxwell Adams gave a particularly 
interesting description of Ashton Church, 
and displayed a number of pictures illustrat- 
ing monuments, windows, and screen panels, 
remarking that paintings on the inner sides 
of screens were not common in Devon. It 
was suggested that these paintings might be 
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of members of the Chudleigh family, who 
were patrous of the living and great bene- 
factors of the church, and some of whom 
were buried in the Lady Chapel. They 
were said to be the work of Flemish artists 
of the fifteenth century. Dealing with the 
Chudleighs, Mr. Adams made special men- 
tion of John Chudleigh, in Elizabeth's time, 
who attempted to rival Drake and Cavendish 
in sailing round the world. He sold his 
estates at Broadclyst to fit out the expedition, 
which sailed from Plymouth in 1589, but 
misfortune dogged it from the beginning, 
and Chudleigh was finally wrecked on the 
French coast. 

One of the most entertaining papers of the 
meeting was that by Mrs. Rose Troup, of 
Offwell House, on “Nicholas Monk, the 
King’s Messenger, and the Honest Clergy- 
man.” This worthy was the fifth son of Sir 
‘Thomas Monk, and was born at Potheridge 
about 1609. ‘The early days of his life were 
very quiet, and nothing of any great event 
occurred prior to 1640, when he was insti- 
tuted to the little parish of Langtree, about 
five miles from Potheridge. Later the 
living of Plymtree became his. Many of 
his relations then became embroiled in the 
plots and troubles of the times, and the 
parson soon found himself associated with 
others of Royalist proclivities in certain 
rash schemes. How he undertook the 
delivery of important messages by word of 
mouth, and how at great risk to himself, 
and by very arduous travels, he carried out 
the King’s behests, were narrated in a very 
interesting manner. ‘The rewards which 
subsequently fell to Nicholas, and which 
included his appointment as Provost of 
Eton, and his election to the See of 
Hereford, of which he became Bishop in 
1660, were tokens of the gratitude and 
acknowledgment of the King, though “the 
honest clergyman” did not long survive his 
latest honours. 


Signor Giacomo Boni has been appointed to 
the General Directorship of archzeological 
excavations in Italy. During the past year 
Signor Boni has conducted with marked 
ability and signal success those excavations 
in the Roman Forum to which we have more 
than once referred in these pages. 


The excavations at Waverley Abbey, the 
very first of the Cistercian Abbeys founded 
in England, which were commenced last 
year under the superintendence of the Rev. 
T. S. Cooper, one of the secretaries of the 
Surrey Archeological Society, and which 
yielded such interesting discoveries, have 
been continued during the summer months 
with very satisfactory results. The main 
object of the Society is to obtain a complete 
ground-plan of the Abbey buildings, which 
covered a considerable area’; and in this, if 
funds are forthcoming to enable them to 
complete the excavations, they are likely to 
be successful. Considerable progress has 
been made in this direction during the past 
four or five months, the excavations, which 
have been almost entirely confined to what 
is known as the infirmary block, resulting in 
the tracing of the south wall for 112 feet, 
and the west wall for about 80 feet. Another 
wall was discovered running northwards, and 
this was uncovered, forming an oblong block 
of 112 feet by 80 feet. The block was found 
to contain a number of small rooms and 
yards, the use of which it is difficult to deter- 
mine at present. In one of the rooms were 
found the bases of five small pillars, similar 
to those discovered last year in the cloister, 
resting on a tile foundation. The infirmary 
kitchen has been ascertained, and the remains 
of a gateway opening into a courtyard. 
Another interesting feature of the summer’s 
work is the discovery of some of the old lead 
pipes through which water from the St. 
Mary’s Well was conveyed to the abbey. 
The pipes are laid in lengths of 12 feet, with 
collars at the junctions, and form part of the 
system of supplying water to the Abbey, 
which was carried out by Brother Symon 
early in the thirteenth century. 

Mr. John Edwin Cussans, whose death at 
the age of sixty-two was announced on 
September 11, will be best remembered by 
his History of the County of Hertfordshire, in 
three folio volumes, the publication of which 
was commenced in 1872 and completed in 
1880. It is a work of considerable im- 
portance as supplementing and _ bringing 
down to date the previous histories of 
Clutterbuck and Chauncey, especially in the 
matter of family history and genealogy. He 
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was also the author of Zhe Grammar of 
Heraldry, with the Armorial Bearings of 
all the Landed Gentry of England Prior to 
1500; Zhe Handbook of Heraldry, first 
published in 1869, now in its fourth edition, 
and still an authority on the subject ; and in 
1873 An Inventory of Church Furniture in 
Hertfordshire, temp. Edward VI. He also 
compiled the text of Zhe Lives of the Saints 
and Zhe Legend of St. Ursula in the English 
issue of these volumes with the illuminated 
illustrations drawn by F. Kellerhoven. 
0g 

The parish church of Buckingham is once 
more in possession of a valuable MS. Latin 
Bible of the fourteenth century, which was 
given to the church in 1471, and attached to 
the chancel desk. By some means it was 
removed, and came under the auctioneer’s 
hammer many years ago. It was bought by 
Mr. T. Kerslake, who returned it to the 
Vicar of Buckingham in 1855. The new 
vicar, the Rev. P. P. Goldingham, has now 
restored it to the parish church, and it rests in 
an oaken box, with a glass lid, affixed to the 
south wall of the building. 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Library Association was held at Manchester 
—where it had not met since 1879—on 
September 5, and the three following days. 
Alderman Southern was the new president, 
in the room of the Earl of Crawford. 
Among the many papers read, perhaps those 
of most bibliographical interest were ‘‘ The 
De Quincey Collection in the Moss Side 
Public Library,” by Mr. W. E. A. Axon; 
‘Special Collections of Books in Lancashire 
and Cheshire ’””—in private as well as public 
libraries— by Mr. C. W. Sutton; “The 
Concilium Bibliographicum at Ziirich and 
its Work ’”—an account of the card catalogue 
of current zoological literature issued under 
the direction of Dr. Field—by Mr. W. E. 
Hoyle and Miss Clara Nordlinger; and 
“Public Records and Public Libraries,” by 
Mr. Ernest Axon. There were the usual 
pleasant day excursions and evening fes- 
tivities. 


In the middle of September a meeting was 
held at Caerwent in connection with the 
Exploration Fund movement. It was re- 


ported that between 4160 and £170 had 
been subscribed, of which about £60 had 
already been spent, and a hope was ex- 
pressed that it might be possible to continue 
this year’s explorations until the middle 
of October. Lord Tredegar was elected 
president of the fund, and an executive or 
excavating committee appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. A. T. Martin, A. E. Hudd, 
J. E. Pritchard, and John Ward, of Cardiff 
Museum. The meeting terminated with the 
usual votes of thanks, and the members 
proceeded to the site of the excavations, to 
view the work which had been done. ‘The 
massive walling at the south-west angle of 
the Roman city, which has been uncovered, 
attracted particular attention, an inner buttress 
of unusual character giving rise to many 
theories as to its probable use. Then the 
foundation-walls of three houses which have 
been opened out were examined. Of the 
smaller finds, we may mention various 
fragments of Samian and other pottery, 
besides one complete vessel of black ware ; 
numerous coins, mostly of the Constantine 
period, and one specimen of Antoninus Pius ; 
some bronze and bone pins, and other mis- 
cellaneous articles. 





Birds in bomer. 


By Rev. W. C, GREEN, M.A. 
—f— 


Z=—aaiN reading a pleasant chapter about 
Virgil’s birds in a book on orni- 
thology, it occurred to me that 
Homer’s birds also deserved 
notice. Virgil, indeed, in the Georgics had 
a theme which naturally led him to speak of 
birds ; Homer's subject gives fewer openings 
for notice of them ; yet quite enough can be 
gathered to show old Homer to have been a 
careful observer of bird-life. I take examples 
from both Zéad and Odyssey ; it matters not 
for this purpose what views we hold of their 
authorship. 

The birds of Homer appear chiefly in his 
similes, so I will begin with the first bird in 
the first simile. 
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1. GOOSE. 


The mustering of the army is thus illus- 
trated : 

As numerous flocks of fowl, of geese, of long-neck’d 
swans, or cranes, 

Besides Cayster’s spreading flood upon the Asian 
plains 

Now to and fro on flapping wings are borne in 
joyous flight, 

Now clamouring loud in shifting ranks upon the 
mead alight, 

All stir and chattering: so the troops from many a 
ship and tent 

Forth to Scamander’s level mead in streaming 
thousands went. 

Iliad, ii. 459. 

What a picture of water-birds, their short 
flights, shifting of place, noise! Again, in 
liad, xiv. 692, we have wild geese feeding 
by ariver. But the. tame goose appears in 
the Odyssey. ‘To Telemachus as an omen 
comes ‘an eagle, bearing off in his talons a 
big white goose, a tame goose from the yard, 
fattened in the homestead” (Odyssey, xv. 
161). And in Odyssey, xix. 536, Penelope 
tells her dream to her husband, not yet 
known: “I have twenty geese at home, 
which eat wheat from water, and I rejoice to 
see them. But from the mountain came a 
mighty eagle of crooked beak, and brake 
their necks and slew them: there lay they 
heaped in our courtyard, but he soared up to 
the sky. Thereat wept I and wailed in my 
dream, and my women gathered round me as 
I made my moan for that the eagle had slain 
my geese. But he came back and perched 
upon the gable of the roof, and in human 
voice spake and cheered my grief: ‘ Be of 
good cheer, daughter of Icarius, ’tis no mere 
dream, but a good omen of what shall be. 
The geese are the suitors ; I, whilom eagle, 
am your husband returned, who will slay 
them.’ Then awoke I from my sleep, and, 
looking round, saw my geese eating wheat 
by the feeding-trough as heretofore.” 

A thrifty housewife fattening her geese! 
Greedy they were and lazy, a natural prey for 
the stronger. But geese in later time were 
to win at Rome a better name: “ Canibus 
sagacior anser,” says Ovid. 


2. CRANE, 


Here cranes are on the marsh, but in 


Iliad, iii. 2, we find: 


i | Am. en | 


os 


Clamorous and loud the Trojans moved, as birds, 
Ev'n as the cranes are clamorous ‘neath the sky, 
Who, fleeing winter and the furious storm, 

Wing towards ocean's stream their noisy way. 


The description of their cry being heard 
beneath the sky, between the observer and 
the sky, is eminently truthful. High-flying 
flocks are often heard before seen. Some- 
times at night are heard and not seen; and 
this Homer notes, where in J/iad, x., a heron 
is sent as an omen, which “they saw not 
through the gloom of night, but heard his 
cry.” 

Pope thinks the order as well as the noise 
should be in the likeness, so he renders: 


To warmer seas the cranes embody’d fly, 
With noise and order thro’ the midway sky. 


Dante adds this idea when speaking of the 
souls in Inferno : 
As cranes, 
Chanting their dolorous notes, traverse the sky, 
Stretch’d out in long array, sol beheld... . 
Inferno, v. 46 (Cary’s translation). 


3. SWAN. 


Of swans Homer says nothing, but that 
they are “long-neck’d.”’ Hesiod, too, only 
knows them as “high-flying, loud - voiced, 
swimming upon the water.” Proceed we to 
other water-birds. 


4. GULL. 


What exact kind Homer meant is not 
certain. Aristotle speaks of. “the ash- 
coloured” and ‘the white.” The gull is 
taken to illustrate the flight of Hermes, Jove’s 
messenger : 


From headland high he dropt adown upon the sea 
below, 

Then swiftly skimming o’er the wave like to a gull 
did go, 

A gull that round the gloomy bays of the watery 
waste pursues 

His fishy prey, and in the brine his close-webb’d 
wings bedews. 

Odyssey, Vv. 50. 


Many will have seen what the poet here 
describes. On the west coast of Scotland 
many such bays there are, girt with frowning 
rocks, on the brink or ledges of which gulls 
rest. Who has not seen them shoot down 
thence upon the sea, skim the surface, and 
now and again touch the wave-crests ? 


pommel anes 
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5. CORMORANT. 


In Odyssey, v. 337, the sea-goddess Ino 
comes up and perches on Ulysses’ raft, “like 
to a cormorant in her flying she rose from 
out the water,” and “back again she dived 
into the billowy sea like to a cormorant, and 
the dark wave hid her.” In her way of 
rising and disappearing (not in her form) she 
was like that bird. In a moment Ino was 
up and on the edge of the raft, in a moment 
was down. Such divers rise silently and 
suddenly : one may see the thing over and 
over again on the waters about our coasts, 
where cormorants, guillemots, etc., abound. 
Whether the Greek word be the shag (green 
cormorant) or the black one I have not local 
knowledge of the Mediterranean to deter- 
mine. Certainly cormorant is meant, not 
gannet, which Liddell and Scott give. The 
gannet’s fishing plunge from aloft is some- 
thing quite different. 


6. SEa-Crow, GUILLEMOT (?). 


The word which means commonly in 
Greek “ crow” is twice in the Odyssey a sea- 
bird—nay, a swimming bird. Ulysses’ com- 
rades are overboard in the storm (Odyssey, xii. 
418 ; xiv. 308): 

Like to sea-crows around the black-hull’d ship, 

They floated on the waves. 


The men’s heads bobbing above the water 
are so pictured. Some swimming bird must 
be meant, some dark bird, some bird of 
about crow size. Eustathius says “ cormo- 
rants (at@v.at) were anciently called “ crows” 
(xop@vat), But I should think something of 
the guillemot class more suitable in size and 
colour and habits. 


7. Crow (same Greek word, xopwyvn), 


In Odyssey, v. 66, we have “long-tongued 
crows, shore-haunters, whose business is 
about the sea.” 

Now, as these are grouped with hawks and 
owls, and are nesting or roosting in trees, I 
take it they are corvid@, crows proper. Nor 
can Aristotle be rightly referred to (as some 
notes say) as warranting the crows water- 
birds here. He only says (7. A., viii. 5, 7), 
after mentioning birds that are about the sea, 
“and crows, too, feed there, seizing the 


animal food cast up on shore ; for the bird is 
omnivorous.” So in this place Homer’s 
crows are our crows, carrion or hooded. 
And having thus been led to the corvide, 
take we next 

8. JACKDAW. 


Twice mentioned, in rather similar ways. 
When Hector and Aéneas are pursuing foes : 


And as of starlings or of daws a cloud with 
clamorous cry 

Sweeps onward, when approaching near a falcon 
they espy, 

That bane of lesser birds; so then Achaians in 
affright 

Fled clamorous from the Trojan pair, and clean 
forgat the fight. 

Tliad, xvii. 755. 


9. STARLING. 


Patroclus is likened to a hawk, 


That scares the flock of starlings or of daws. 
Iliad, xvi. 583. 

Birds “mobbing” a hawk are a_ well- 
known sight. 

Starlings are effectively used by Dante in 
a simile : 

Ev’n as the starlings borne thro’ wintry heaven 

On myriad wings an ample army move, 

So by the gust these evil spirits driven 


Swept round on right, on left, below, above. 
Inferno, v. 40. 


Most frequent in Homer are the birds of 
prey: they suit battle scenes. He enlarges, 
we may say, on the text, “Saul and Jonathan 
were swifter than eagles.” 


10. EAGLE. 


In the narrative he occurs several times, 
being sent as an omen. He is ‘‘the most 
perfect of birds’”’: with a reference to augury, 
being the surest token ; “supreme over all 
as messenger of thy wonders,” says Cal- 
limachus in his hymn to Jove. But the 
epithet in Homer may include the bird’s 
natural qualities, as “strongest, swiftest, 
keenest of sight.” The Jove-sent eagle of 
the last book of the //ad is “dark,” “a 
hunter”; he has ‘a span of wings as wide as 
the door of the lofty chambers of a wealthy 
man.” This measure is a little vague, but 
probably double-leaved doors are meant ; for 
the breadth of a single door would rather 
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stint any eagle with outspread wings. /ate¢ 
janua, cor magis the Italian nobleman writ 
over his door. Homer’s wealthy man 
doubtless had a wide portal. 

In Odyssey, ii. 146, to Telemachus and 
the suitors in the agora “two eagles came 
from the mountains, flying swiftly as the 
wind and near together; but when they came 
over the heads of the assembly, they circled 
round and round, and cuffed and pecked 
each other on neck and cheek, shaking out 
many a feather ; then sped they away through 
the town.” An omen of evil to the suitors, 
like the goose-slayer of Penelope’s dream. 

To the attacking Trojans at the Greek 
trenches came 


A bird, a soaring eagle, toward the left, 

Parting their host midway, bearing a snake 

Trussed in his talons, blood-red, huge, alive, 

Still struggling, nor forgetful yet of might. 

For, curling back, he struck his ravisher, 

Quick darting at his breast, beside his throat ; 

Who dropt him to the ground, stung with sharp 

pain, 

Flinging him in mid throng, then, with a scream, 

Adown the wafting breezes winged his way. 
Iliad, xii. 200. 


The portent, variously interpreted, leads 
Hector to scout blind belief in birds of 
spreading wing, and say : 


Of oe that fly no whit reck I, whether to left or 
right : 

One bird is best, one cause is blest, for fatherland 
to fight. 


But the eagle combating with snake 
perhaps suggests to ornithologists the query, 
What kind of eagle is meant? The African 
secretary bird feeds on snakes, and, we are 
told, is cunning in avoiding their bite. But 
who has seen a combat of eagle and “ re- 
luctant dragon” in mid-air? To him I must 
leave details of such a struggle. 

Hector is an eagle twice : 


But as upon a tribe of winged birds 
Darts down the tawny eagle, as they feed 
Beside a stream, geese, cranes, or long-neck’d 
swans ; 
SQ; ... : 
Iliad, xv. 690. 


Self-gather'd on he dash’d, as to the plain 
The soaring eagle stoops through shading clouds 


To seize a weakling lamb or crouching hare. 
Iliad, xxii. 308. 


VOL. XXXV. 


“Tawny” suggests the golden eagle, but 
the Greek word ai@wv is by some interpreted 
“dark,” by some “ fiery ” (in temper). 

The eagle’s keen sight is noticed. Of 
Menelaus it is said : 


He went his way, but keenly gazed around, 
As doth an eagle, deemed of piercing ken 
Beyond all fowls beneath the arch of heaven ; 
Whon, as he soars aloft, the fleet-foot hare 
Escapes not, couch’d beneath the leafy bush. 
Iliad, xvii. 674. 


Achilles is compared to ‘‘the black eagle, 
the hunter, strongest and swiftest of birds.” 
Aristotle says: “There is an eagle black in 
colour, the smallest and strongest of eagles 

. called hare-slayer.” 


11. SEA-EAGLE. 


Such a bird seems certainly meant by 
Homer’s phené (¢ijvn), whose semblance 
Athené takes (Odyssey, iii. 372), and these 
birds are coupled with vultures (Odyssey, xvi. 
217), as loud screaming when robbed of 
their young. Aristotle tells us it is “ash- 
coloured, larger than the eagle.” This suits 
with the Aaliaetus, called also cinereus. Our 
British species a/bici//a is larger than the 
golden eagle. Homers phené certainly 
cannot be the true osprey (falco haliaetus), 
which is much smaller, and an exclusively 
fish-feeder. But osprey seems also used in 
some writers (as is ossifraga) as a variant 
name for the sea-eagle. 


12. VULTURE (aiyvrwds). 


Homer knows two of this class: one that 
takes live prey, the other only carrion. 
Athené and Apollo are compared to the 
first ; “they sate perched like vultures on a 
tree’? to view the battle. Automedon 
pursues “as a vulture after geese.” Patroclus 
and Sarpedon close in combat, 


As vultures, crooked-talon’d, hooked-beak’d, 
On lofty rock with clamorous screaming fight. 


Telemachus and his father are cornpared 
to “talon’d vultures, whose nestlings yet 
unfledged countrymen have taken.” Cf 
Zschylus, Agamemnon, 481, and Blomfield’s 
note quoting from A®lian, “These vultures 
are a sort of link between carrion vultures 


and eagles.” 
2Q 
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13. VULTURE (yvy). 
These are several times mentioned as 
eating the flesh of the slain. Two such rend 
Tityos in the shades below (Odyssey, xi. 377). 


14. FALCON. 
About this bird the chief passage is : 
As mountain falcon, of all birds the fleetest, on his 


prey, 
A trembling dove, darts from above with easy- 
gliding way ;-— 
She from beneath him swerving flies, he close with 
shrilling cries 
Makes frequent dash, for keen desire bids him to 
clutch his prize— 
So straight for Hector in hot haste Achilles flew, 
but he 
Beneath the Trojan wall fled on and plied the 
nimble knee. 
Iliad, xxii. 139. 
Whoever has seen (as I have in a peregrine 
flown at pigeons) the manner of a falcon’s 
flight will recognise the truthfulness cf the 
picture. The falcon seems at first easily to 
come up to his prey ; then follows a doubling 
and swerving. Atschylus took the same 
image for the pursuers of the Danaides : 
Falcon close following on the track of doves. 
Prometheus Vinctus, 857. 


Oppian tells us that this same falcon 


(xipxos) was used in hawking. The peregrine 
or some large falcon seems meant. 
15. KITE (?). 

aprn is variously rendered kite, eagle, 
falcon. Athené is likened to one: 
Who, as the long-wing’d screaming kite doth stoop, 
Leapt down from heaven. 

Iliad, xix. 350. 

The epithets suit several of the rap/ores. 
Harpyia is adopted by ornithologists as a 
name for a South American eagle, but is only 
by classical writers used of the legendary 
Harpies. But it is rather a tempting con- 
jecture for the unknown bird of Odyssey, i. 
320, anopea (avoraia), also used of Athené. 


16. Hawk. 


This may include several species. Patroclus 
rushes like one, Thetis also, and Poseidon : 


Like to a swift-wing’d hawk he took his flight, 
A hawk that from a beetling brow of rock 
Launch’d in mid-air forth dashes to pursue 
Some lesser bird along the plain below. 

Iliad, xv. 238. 


Apollo : 
downwards sped 
From Ida's height like to a dashing hawk, 
The ringdove’s bane. 


This epithet (parvodvos) Aristotle gives as 
a species of hawk, perhaps the goshawk, 
Accipiter columbarius. 


17. OWL. 


In Odyssey, v. 65, owls (cK@es) with 
hawks and crows are perched in a grove. 
Scops is applied by ornithologists to the 
smaller class of owls. It is derived either 
from the Greek word “to look,” or “to 


mock.” The word for owl, yAavf, is cer- 
tainly from the eye. Budo is probably from 
the sound. 


Another Homeric bird, Chadis or Cy- 
mindis, 1 class as an owl. Sleep is com- 
pared to one: 

There sate he by the fir boughs shaded close, 

Like to the hooting bird that haunts the hills, 


Chalcis by gods, by men Cymindis called. 
Iliad, xiv. 289. 


Of this bird Aristotle says: “It is seldom 
seen, for it dwells in the mountains. It is 
black, is about as big as the hawk called 
ringdove-slayer . . . it appears not by day, 
because it is not keen-sighted, but hunts by 
night. . . . Sometimes these birds fight with 
the eagle so furiously that both are caught by 
the herdsmen.” A large owl certainly this 
must be, not the night-jar, as some have 
supposed. The eagle-owl might suit re- 
quirements. The eagle-owl is found in 
most parts of Europe and Asia. Sleep, a 
nocturnal god, is well compared to “the 
moping owl.” 

Lesser birds are not so often mentioned 
by Homer. Indeed, his theme does not so 
often suggest them. 


18. Dove. 


Then fled the weeping goddess, as a dove 
Chased by a hawk flies to the sheltering cleft 
Of hollow rock. 
Iliad, xxi. 493. 
Onward afoot then did the goddess pair, 
Soft-stepping pace as timorous doves. 
Iliad, v. 778. 


Rock-dove is meant in the first -passage. 
“Trembling” or “timorous” is constantly 
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Homer’s epithet for doves, and even becomes 
later on the word for a dove. 


19. RINGDOVE. 


This bird, ringdove or wood-pigeon, only 
occurs in Homer as part of the word “ring- 
dove-slayer.” 


20. SWALLOW. 


Twice in the Odyssey this bird is men- 
tioned. When Ulysses tried his bowstring, 
“it sang finely beneath his hand, like to a 
swallow in tone” (Odyssey, xxi. 411). In the 
other place (Odyssey, xxii. 240), ‘‘ Athené, 
changing her shape to that of a swallow, flew 
up and perched on a rafter.” 

Which transformation recalls to me a 
curious passage in the Icelandic story of 
Egil. This warrior-poet is passing a wakeful 
night in an upper room to compose his 
famous poem Head-ransom, by which he is 
to redeem his life on the morrow before 
King Eric Blood-axe. When Arinbjorn his 
friend comes to inquire at midnight how the 
poem is getting on, Egil complains that a 
swallow perched outside his window so 
twitters that he cannot compose. Arinbjorn 
goes out on the roof to scare the bird, and 
sees a shape flit away. No common swallow 
was there, but Queen Gunnhilda, Egil’s im- 
placable foe, who, being powerful in magic, 
had taken a swallow’s form to bring about his 
death. Some think anopea in Odyssey, i. 
329, a swallow. 


21. SPARROW. 


There were a sparrow’s young, her infant brood, 
On topmost bough Close couch’d beneath the 
leaves, 
Eight, and the ninth the mother of the nest ; 
These, chirping piteously, the snake devoured. 
The mother, fluttering round her dear ones, 
mourn’d. 
Then, writhing up, he seized her by the wing, 
As shrieking round she flew. 
Iliad, ii. 311. 


And this devotion of the mother bird sup- 
plies Achilles with an image for unrewarded 
work : 


Even as the mother bird to unfledged young 
Bears in her beak whate’er she find, but fares 
Herself full scantly. 

Iliad, ix. 323. 


22, NIGHTINGALE, 
As when the brown-plumed nightingale in early 
time of spring, (descant sing ; 
Sitting close screen'd in leafy copse doth her sweet 
Who poureth forth with frequent change her many- 
tonéd strain, [slain. 
Sore weeping (so the legends tell) a son unwisely 
Odyssey, xix. 518. 

The colour epithet, “green, greenish- 
yellow,” is perhaps an insoluble puzzle. 
Gladstone says, ‘‘ There is a vagueness per- 
vading Homeric words of colour.” The 
Greek word is used of fear, and then gene- 
rally rendered “pale.” But only of the 
under parts of the nightingale would this 
have any force. Some have thought the 
word might mean “ amid greenery,” but this 
is not likely. Atthe nightingale’s chief sing- 
ing time, by night, there is, of course, little 
colour in anything: vebus nox abstulit atra 
colorem ; and perhaps the Greek xAwpds may 
rather express the absence, the toning down 
and losing, of bright colour. ; 

But, any way, the rest of the description of 
the song is good, line 521 especially. I have 
counted certainly twenty distinct phrases in 
the nightingale’s song. About the nightin- 
gale’s song old Izaak Walton perhaps bears 


the palm: “The nightingale . . . breathes 
sweet, loud music out of her little instru- 
mental throat... . He that should hear 


. . . the clear airs, the sweet descants, the 
natural rising and falling, the doubling and 
redoubling of her voice, might well be lifted 
above the earth.” 


And now, having passed in review Homer’s 
birds from goose to nightingale, may we not 
pronounce him to have been no mean 
observer of our feathered friends ? 
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LFRED THE GREAT, “ that im- 
movable pillar of the Western 
Saxons,” as one of his own kins- 
men called him, and ‘the most 

perfect character in history,” as he is styled 
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by Professor Freeman, died a thousand years 
ago. It is fittingly proposed to celebrate the 
memory of the hero-saint of the Anglo- 
Saxon race upon the thousandth anniversary 
of the traditional date of his death, viz., 
October 26, 1901. Meanwhile scholarly 
efforts are being made to verify even further 
than has yet been done the really surprising 
amount of information as to his personality 
and career, and to speed his real fame along 
the channels of English and American con- 
versation. 

The case of Alfred can be no exception to 
the rule by which mankind takes a keen and 
reverent interest in the burial-places of its 
great dead. Before the mystery thickens or 
false notions misplace ignorance, it seems 
well to say at once what can be said as to 
the burial-place of Alfred. It is a point of 
his biography which has escaped the atten- 
tion of recent writers. 

The very date of his death is now a 
question. Long tradition has, until recently, 
given it as “October 28, gor.” Both Free- 
man and J. R. Green are content with this.* 
But the point has been carefully examined 
by Mr. W. H. Stevenson, who is convinced 
that ‘‘ October 26, 899,” is the reliable date. + 
There seems little doubt that that day and 
month are correct. Three MSS. of the 
Old-English Chronicle give ‘six nights 
before All Saints’ Day,” and three others 
“7 Kal. Novembr.”; other contemporary 
records corroborate.{ As to the year, Mr. 
Stevenson points out that all the MSS. of 
the Chronicle and some later writers say that 
Alfred reigned 28} years, and that the five 
chief MSS. of the Chronicle (including the 
Parker or Winchester MS., which is “the 
only one that can claim to go back to 
Alfred’s time ”) agree in assigning the death 
of Aithelred to Easter, 871. The date of 
October, 899, thus given is declared to be 
confirmed by a piece of nearly contemporary 
evidence in the form of a MS..,§ rightly pre- 
tending to be written in the thirteenth year 

* Dictionary of National Biography, i. 157, and 
The Conquest of England, p. 186. It is to beremem- 
bered that Asser’s fascinating life of his King is 
not carried down to his death. 

+ English Historical Review (1898), xiii. 71 et seq. 

t A writer in Atheneum for July 16, 1898, urges 


** October 25.” 
§ Cotton MS. Vesp. D. xiv. 








of Edward (Alfred’s successor), and the year 
of the Incarnation g12. Mr. Stevenson 
ingeniously explains away the “901,” under 
which the event is entered in the Parker 
MS., on grounds of paleography. The lay- 
man may be forgiven for scarcely feeling 
grateful for this discovery, but he is bound 
to admit that Mr. Stevenson seems fairly to 
have proved his case. With Dr. Pauli, one 
would like boldly to say that “only 284 
years ””is wrong, and that “gor” is right, 
and, at any rate, the duration of his reign is 
given as “ 30 years” in an entry made early 
in the eleventh century in the Hyde Register* 
—a point which seems to have escaped Mr. 
Stevenson’s notice. 

Alfred, at any rate, died, closing his 
marvellous reign of strenuous and manifold 
energies. No authority mentions where he 
died ; the place was probably his home at 
Wolvesey,t in Winchester (Fig. 1), where two 
years before he had hanged a crew of Danish 
sea-dogs. We have no hint of the proximate 
cause of his death by which we might infer 
that he succumbed to any serious attack of 
the mysterious malady which had remained 
a thorn in the flesh to him from the day of 
his marriage-feast. His bodily frame may 
well have been exhausted by his labours. 

The Chronicle says nothing as to his 
burial-place, but most of the remaining 
authorities agree upon Winchester, and no 
other place has ever been suggested. His 
kingdom’s capital, where his soul had chiefly 
laboured, was fitly the resting-place of his 
mortal remains. The so-called Azna/s say 
that he was buried “in the church of 
St. Peter,” and “ that his tomb is still extant, 
made of the most precious porphyry marble.” 
William of Malmesburyt (twelfth century) 
also relates that he was buried in the 
episcopal cathedral (7.e., the Old Minster, on 
the site of the present pile), but that his 
body was removed later to the New Minster, 
which stood immediately to the north of the 
Old, well within the precinct of the present 


* New Minster and Hyde Abbey, Birch (1892), 


. 95. 
+ Some Saxon stonework in the east side of the 

south-east outer walls and slender columns em- 

bedded horizontally in the later Norman keep of 

Wolvesey Palace are, perhaps, the only extant 

remains of masonry attributable to Alfred. 

¢ Will. Malm., ii. 124. 
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cathedral close. This latter does not seem 
to have been founded by Alfred, although 
(according to Liber de Hyda, p. 51) he had 
bought land for a chapel and dormitory, and 
left instructions to Edward to complete the 
projected monastery. It is not mentioned 
in Alfred’s will. Various dates are given for 
the first dedication of it by Edward,* the 
earliest being go1; the first known Abbot 
was AEthelgar (965-983).t According to the 
elaborate account in the Hyde Register of 
the building of the New Minster, it was 
Edward who had the remains of his father 
solemnly transferred thither from the Old 


beyond the meads where “Guy, Earl of 
Warwick, is said to have encountered and 
conquered Colbrand the Danish Giant.” 

Hyde Abbey remained the resting-place 
of Alfred’s relics for many centuries. It is be- 
tween the bare level sward which marks where 
New Minster was and the strangely-wasted 
site of Hyde Abbey that the pious student 
of Alfred’s memory must choose. Without 
forgetting the vicissitudes through which the 
relics passed, or the slightness of the reward 
to the visitor. of to-day, there is good reason 
for telling the tale of Hyde Abbey in this 
respect. 








Fic. 1.—RvuIns OF WoLVESEY PALACE, WINCHESTER, FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. 
(From a print.) 


Minster.{ There it rested for two centuries, 
which saw the tide of Norman invasion. 
William the Conqueror, indeed, against 
whom Abbot Alwyn and the monks of New 
Minster had striven at Hastings, seized their 
estates for two years. Under Henry I. 
serious hostilities seem to have broken out 
between the two clerical establishments, with 
the result that in 1121 the faithful few who 
remained in the New Minster removed them- 
selves and their precious relics to a new 
home in the Benedictine abbey situate at 
Hyde, outside the north wall of the city, 


* New Minster and Hyde Abbey, Birch (1892), 


p. viii. 
t Ibid., p. xxvi. t Ibid., p. 5. 


From the twelfth to the sixteenth century 
‘wé may believe that the relics of Alfred re- 
mained in the Norman Hyde Abbey, guarded 
by its priests, and doubtless visited by the 
faithful disciples of that legendary lore which 
gradually adorned the history of Alfred, and 
which is at once the despair and the reward 
of the student of his fame. Under 
Henry VIII. the dissolution threatened the 
first act of vandalism. In 1538 (when the 
monastery was valued at £865 18s.) the 
Royal Commissioners reported to Thomas 
Cromwell as follows : 

“About three o’clock a.m,, we made an end of 
the shrine here at Winchester. . . . We think the 


silver thereof will amount to near two thousand 
marks. ... We intend both at Hyde and at 
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St. Mary’s to sweep away all the rotten bones that 
be called relics, which we may not omit, lest it 
should be thought that we came more for the 
treasure than for avoiding the abominations of 
idolatry "’! 


It is difficult to reconcile this egregious 
official utterance with the story told by 
Thomas Hughes, who does not, however, 
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examined just over a century ago, and set 
again in their places on the arcaded wall of 
the sanctuary, we find it expressly said that 
it was the relics of princes and prelates who 
had been either benefactors of or buried in 
the cathedral itself, which Bishops de Blois 
and Fox had in their turns so preserved. 
Thus, in the first chest from the altar on the 
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PLAN OF 
HYDE ABBEY 





<— London Hype STREET 


Wenton ——> 


IN 1798 
[ ARCHAOLOGIA : VoL. xii] 





Fic, 2. 


A, Inclosure of the Abbey, 2 feet above the level of the valley; s, ‘‘ Monks’ inclosure”’; c, ‘‘ Abbot's 
inclosure’’; E, Site of mill; F, Mill-dam; c, St. Bartholomew's church; u, Fish-ponds; pp, Abbey 
buildings ; a, Spot where the three stone coffins were found in 1798 (? of Alfred, Ethelswitha, Edward) ; 
a—b, 24 yards; a—m,14 yards; dd, Clay paths; gg, ‘‘ Many stone coffins”’ found here; h, ‘‘ Solid basis 
of masonry and fragments of several small columns of Purbeck marble”; £, Existing gateway of 
Abbey; g, Wall; rrr, Vestiges of buildings; s, Sacristy, perhaps ; ¢, y, More stone coffins. 


north side lie the bones of Alfred’s father ; 
in the middle one on the south side those of 
his scholar-son Edmund.* It was at New 
Minster that these were buried, besides 


cite his authority for it,* that the pious 
Bishop Fox (who died in 1528) in 1524 
placed the scattered bones from Hyde, duly 
labelled, in the six leaden chests which are 


still preserved in Winchester 


Cathedral. 


Turning to Milner’s detailed account of 
these chests and their contents, which were 


* Alfred the Great, p. 302. Cf. Documents relating 
to Winchester Cathedral in the Seventeenth Century: 


Alfred himself ; his wife, Aithelswitha ; their 
two other sons, Acthelward and Edward ; and 
the latter’s son Alfred and two daughters, t 


* Milner, History of Winchester, ii. 45 et seq. 








Hampshire Record Society, 1897, pp. 57-74. t Ibid., p. 215. 
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Milner’s research, indeed, discovered this 
further point : 

“It is plain that on the destruction of the 
church, at the time above mentioned (viz., 1538), 
the tombs of the illustrious dead which it contained 
were broken into, since we are assured that two 
little tables of lead, inscribed with the names of Alfred 
and his son Edward, were found in the monument 
which contained their remains (Leland, Itin., 
iii. (72), 102. What became of these we are not in- 
formed; most likely they were left amongst the 
ruins, as to show any particular respect to them in 
the reign we are speaking of would have been 
equivalent to condemning the suppression of the 
abbey, which was founded to be their mausoleum.’’* 

Probably the respect shown to such pieces 
of lead would be to sell them or put them in 
the melting-pot! But at least the tombs 
themselves may have escaped destruction ; 
there is no certain ground for saying that 
the relics were scattered then by the Com- 
missioners, any more than by the Puritan 
troops who ransacked the cathedral in 1642. 
It is just possible (more cannot be said) that 
the accidents of fortune saved them for even 
two and a half centuries longer. 

In 1750 T. Warton published a compila- 
tion of notes upon Winchester, in which, at 
p. 13, he says of Hyde Abbey : 

“ The Church almost fills a large meadow with its 
Ruins, and appears to have consisted of three Iles, 
and to have been at least 240 Feet long. It was 
built with Flint cased with Stone. Of the Monastery 
nothing remains except some Out-buildings towards 
the Street ; and one Gateway, the Mouldings of 
which exhibit, on each side, the Head of a King. 
The same Head occurs on a Wall towards the 
South. Great Part of the Precinct-Wall is still 
standing.” 

To this page Warton added the following 
note, afterwards printed in the appendix to 
the book by Sir T. Phillips in 1857 : 

‘In 1786 they began a new Bridewell on the 
Site of Hyde Abbey Church, when a piece of an 
Abbatial Crosier was dug up, a Sarcophagus, and 
Capitals of Pillars, fantastic, like those in Cryptis 
St. Petri, Oxon., but, when dug up, they appeared 
to have been worked up into another Building; 
therefore they belonged to an older Church. (See 
blue Book.) Tessellated tiles dug up. Annales 
Waverly, 225, 226.” 

But this is not the only record of this 
vandal destruction of the ruins for the sake 
of a county gaol, the result of which, says 
Milner, was that 
‘miscreants couch amidst the ashes of our Alfreds 
and Edwards; and where once religious silence 





* Milner, H istory of Winchester, p. 226. 


and et ange, ese was only interrupted by the bell 
of regular observance and the chanting of devotion, 
now alone resound the clank of the captive’s chain 
and the oaths of the profligate.” 

Speaking as an eye-witness of the scene, he 
continues : 

«At almost every stroke of the mattock or spade 
some ancient sepulchre or other was visited, the 
venerable contents of which were treated with 
marked indignity.” 

In 1797 a Mr. Henry Howard, of Corby 
Castle in Cumberland, then stationed at 
Winchester with his regiment, had the curi- 
osity to examine the site. He further ob- 
tained slight but valuable second - hand 
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information, the results of which he com- 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries.* 
His letter, illustrated by the plan reproduced 
in Fig. 2, describes the soil and foundations 
of the abbey, and enumerates what had been 
found, viz., many stone coffins turned into 


* Archa@ologia (1798), xiii. 309-312. 
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water-troughs, fragments of marble columns 
by the altar, patens, chalices, rings, Roman 
urns and sculptured corbel-heads ; several of 
them were drawn by the careful antiquary, 
John Carter.* Most of these are reproduced 
in Figs. 3 and 4. The first two items in 
Fig. 3 show the corbel-heads on the north 
side of the fifteenth-century gateway marked 














A Chalice , Paten, 
Cover of a Cibkorium, 
& two Rings 
3 
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RELICS rrom HYDE ABBEY arWINCHESTER 
Fic. 4. 


pf on Howard’s plan, which, still standing as 
shown in Fig. 5, is the only surviving masonry 
of the abbey. The heads are obviously 
those referred to by Warton, as mentioned 
above; they are now almost obliterated. 
They may be compared with the similar 
heads built into the north wall of the hall of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, now much de- 
faced, but figured by Vertue in the Wise 
edition of Asser’s Life of Alfred (Oxford, 
1722), at pp. t and 164. We may plausibly 
fancy that these heads at Hyde were meant 
to represent the two great Kings of Wessex, 


 * Specimens of Ancient Sculpture and Painting 
(civca 1787), vol. ii., p. 19 et seq. 


Alfred and his son Edward. Item 6 in 
Fig. 3, together with the stone slab shown at 
the top of Fig. 4, and other rescued frag- 
ments, were taken by Howard to his home 
at Corby. The writer is informed that the 
stone slab is still preserved there.* 

At the present time the site of Hyde 
Abbey is covered partly by a farmyard, 
partly by a road of very new and modest 
villas, all equally unconscious of the past 
which they cover, even though the passage 
leading out of Hyde Street is called ‘‘ King 
Alfred Place.” Quite recently excavation 
has produced a most interesting series of 
elaborate Norman capitals, similar in their 
remarkable design to those found in the 
south transept of Winchester Cathedral 
and now deposited in the adjacent Church 
of St. Bartholomew. t 

At the south-east corner of the same 
church lies a flat tombstone, long since 
assigned to Alfred; but our interest must 
really centre in the objects recorded by 
Howard over a century ago, and now, alas! 
lost for ever. He mentions that three 
superior coffins were found by the altar, 
marked # in Fig. 2. ‘The decayed lead- 
casing of the principal one was sold as old 
metal for two guineas, and the bones and 
remains of garments which it contained were 
lost sight of. It is possible—barely possible 
— that these were the three tombs of 
Alfred, his Queen A®thelswitha, and their 
son Edward. One dares not say more, nor 
“likes to believe less) We know no more 
certainly that either Bishop Fox of 1524, or 
the Commissioners of 1538, or the Puritans 
of 1642, disturbed the dust of England’s 
greatest King. It seems little likely that the 
nameless vandals of 1786 left anything un- 
touched, so that it is possible that the 


* This interesting tablet, inscribed ‘ lfred 
Rex 881’ in characters which are probably of an 
early Norman date, is mentioned in S. Jefferson's 
History of Carlisle (1838), p. 391, and is also figured 
on the plate opposite p. 449 of vol. i. of Milner's 
work. William of Malmesbury mentions a similar 
tablet, inscribed ‘‘ a.p. 880 Alfredus Rex fecit hanc 
Urbem, regni sui 8°,” as having been found in his 
time at Shaftesbury Abbey. 

+ The visitor should also notice the beautiful 
Norman stoup set in the porch of this church, and 
some curious figures, carved in deep relief, have 
been recently set in the front-wall of a house in 
Hyde Street. 
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Fic. 5.—-GATEWAY OF HyDE ABBEY. 


(Block kindly lent by the Secretary of the National Com- 
mittee for the Commemoration of King Alfred.) 


burial-place thus destroyed was that of 
Alfred the Great. Who can now say ? 

At least some worthy memorial should be 
set upon the spot, if not also on the site of 
the original New Minster within the quiet 
cathedral close, and this whether or not the 
authorities may be able to erect the proposed 
hall in the grounds of Wolvesey Palace. 
The nation should not be slow to assist 
Winchester in thus doing honour to “the 
fine flower of the Anglo-Saxon race.” 





Cindpam’s Cour through 
France and Ftalp. 
A.D. 1769-70. 

(Continued from p. 200.) 

MOST curious collection of 

Roman antiquities has been dis- 

covered in the ruins of Hercu- 

~  laneum and Pompeii, which are 

all deposited in the Muszeum of the King 
of Naples pallace at Portici. Bustos and 
statues, some of which are not inferior to the 

VOL. XXXV. 





best at Rome, with all manner of utensils for 
their sacrificing ; their baths for the use of 
their families ; those belonging to the kitchen 
have a near resemblance to ours; spits, 
gridirons, boilers, stewpans, saucepans, 
among which, it is remarkable, that some 
are lined with silver. Ornaments used by 


| the ladies; bracelets, necklaces, ear-rings, 
- rings, with several other'trinkets that graced 


their toilets. The gold rings wore by the 
men, were so weighty that no wonder the 
smart young men of Rome should think 


' them too great a burden for the hand to 


bear in hot weather, a delicacy which 
Juvenal takes notice of with some sort of 
indignation. . . . Glass seems to have been 
a scarce commodity amongst them, and very 
indifferent, in comparison to what is made 
now. It does not appear that they had any 
glass for their windows, instead of which 
they made use of a transparent alabaster. 

“Returned from Naples to Rome, and on 
the 18th of November set out on my journey 
for England. Lay the first night at Vitorbo ; 
passed thro’ Montefiasconi, where they make 
some of the best wine in Italy; the next 
night at Radicofani the first town in 
Tuscany, to which you ascend one of the 
highest mountains in the Apennines, for 
about 5 miles. Lay the next night at 
Sienna, a town well situated, in a pleasant 
cultivated country, all the hills about covered 
with vines and olive trees. The Cathedral 
church, as well worth seeing as most in 
Italy, built in the Gothic taste, with marble 
richly ornamented on the outsides. This 
was the town from whence the famous 
Senesino came, who died here about 5 years 
ago. He was visited by all the English, who 
came this way, and lived in a very hospitable 
way. Upon his coming from England he 
built a good, pretty house here; as to his 
calling it the English Folly, that was a piece 
of English wit. . .. Here you meet with 
the oete extemporanei who challenge one 
another to talk upon any subject in verse; 
some of whom have gained great reputation. 
In the Cathedral of Sienna is the monument 
of Bernardino Perfetti, who received a crown 
of laurel at Rome 1725, for his great excel- 
lence in this art. 

“From Sienna to Florence is 35 miles, 
thro’ a pleasant country, well inhabited, and 
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bearing quite a different aspect to any of the 
Pope’s dominions. 

‘Florence the 22d November, a hand- 
some well-paved town. . . . Here is a very 
handsome public walk, close by the gate of 
the town, bordered on each side with a row 
of stately cypress and evergreen oaks. The 
cathedral magnificent, chiefly in the Gothic 
taste, of black and white marble intermixed. 
The gallery of the great duke contains a vast 
number of antique statues, bustos, bronzes, 
vases, pictures.* . . . What a pity it is that 
these great masters have not left us more 
pictures of this kind, instead of painting 
saints, martyrs, madonnas, and bambinos. 
The old palace is now uninhabited. In it 
is preserved the most amazing quantity of 
silver and gilt plate, that ever was amassed 
by any sovereign in Europe... . 

“The famous chappel of the Medicis 
began in the year 1664 under Ferdinand rst 
is not yet completed. The inside is an 
octagon about 88 feet in diameter, richly 
decorated with the most precious marble, 
with notches, to receive the brass statues of 
the Grand Dukes. . . . Of all the towns in 
Italy, this is the place where a man of 
moderate fortune may not only enjoy the 
comforts, but the luxurys of life. Here isa 
constant supply of good provisions of all 
sorts, including fish and game, .. . at an 
easy rate.... 

“November 25th. Left Florence in my 
way to Bolonia a second time. . . . About 
half way I lay at a small village called Pietra 
Mala, where I saw an odd phenomenon, 
viz.t: a little bason of water, at the foot of 
the mountain, about 12 feet diameter, that 
bubbled up in several places, having the 
appearance of boiling water; upon rutting 
in my hand, I found the water cold, and at 
the same time sending up a flame, strong 
enough to light a candle or a piece of paper. 

“The country from Bolonia to Parma 
runs for 50 miles together upon a plain ex- 
tremely well cultivated, bearing good pasture, 
vines and all sorts of grain, and is laid down 
in so neat a manner, that it looks like 
garden-ground. Here milk and butter are 
not wanting. The town of Parma is 

* The tourist here names some of the chief 


sculptures and the principal pictures in the Pitti 
Palace.—Eb. 


pleasantly situated, the houses make a hand- 
some appearance, the streets are well paved 
and airy. The Duke’s palace has nothing 
now to recommend it, having been stripped 
of all its curiosities, collected by the Farnese 
family, which have been removed to Naples 
by the present King of Spain, where they are 
to be met with, chiefly at the palace of Capo 
di Monte at Naples. 

“The few pictures that remain of 
Correggio are preserved at Parma, where he 
generally resided. I cannot say I could 
discover any superior merit in some of his 
pictures. Two however are universally ad- 
mired, ... 

“In the Dukes palace is a library consist- 
ing of a gallery elegantly fitted up, with 
several other rooms and fitted up with a 
collection (compleat) of the most capital 
books from all countrys in their respective 
languages. Among which I was a little 
surprized to find Bacon, Lock, Sidney, 
Burnet, with many other authors upon moral, 
political, and religious subjects, who, in our 
country have at times been looked upon as 
heretical. This Library is public, where 
there are chairs and tables set with writing 
implements for the conveniency of those, 
who have a mind to spend an hour in read- 
ing, and to take extracts out of any books 
they call for; which are brought to them by 
servants in waiting for that purpose... . 
The opera house at Parma is the most 
magnificent in Europe ; where 12,000 people 
may sit with ease, and tho’ so spacious the 
voice distinctly heard without the least echo. 
The benches placed in the form of the 
Roman Amphitheatres. No use has been 
made of it for many years, and the whole 
now in a ruinous condition. 

“From Parma I passed thro’ Plaisance 
agreeably situated in the same fruitful plain, 
and lay at Lodi, a town famous for Parmesa 
cheese, from whence an immense quantity is 
sold that is made in this country. Leaving 
this place, I passed a second time thro’ 
Milan and Turin and crossed Mount Cenis 
without the least difficulty or impediment at 
a time of the year [the beginning of 
December 1769] when that passage is often 
very troublesome. .. . 

“ Arrived at Lyons the 13 Dec", and came 
on to Paris, by the Burgundy road, thro’ 
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Dijon, which is preferable in all respects, to 
the other thro’ the Bourbonnois. 

“ Arrived in London gt Jan'Y 1770, 
better satisfied than ever with my own 
country, which from its extensive commerce 
and the improvements in agriculture and 
gardening, is in possession of all the neces- 
saries and luxuries of life, to a greater degree 
than what any other nation can boast of. 

. Not that I would discourage any body 
from visiting this extraordinary country, 
which of all others, is without dispute the 
best worth seeing ; where the vertuoso and 
the natural philosopher will find abundant 
matter to indulge their curiosity, both for 
instruction as well as amusement; and 
where the man of pleasure, provided he talks 
the language, and comes well recommended 
to people of fashion, will have no reason to 
repent of the time he spent in Italy ; and 
tho’ in the article of provisions, he will now 
and then fare but ill upon the road, yet if 
his valet de chambre can perform the office of 
cook at the public-houses, where he is 
obliged to stop, all real grievances will be 
removed.” 


[Note. The diary of the tour ends here, 
but after two or three blank pages, there are 
given the following interesting particulars, 
dated 1777.—Eb. | 


1777: 
The charge of travelling from London to 


Paris in a post-chaise and four horses, for a 
gentleman with his valet de chambre and 
courier, as also his expence during his stay 
at Paris for three months with some occa- 
sional remarks. 

4 & &. 


Trunks &c ae i 1 @ © 
From London, 5 horses to Dover 7 7 0 
Expences at Dover till he em- 


barks ... $a a 
The charge of hiring a vyatcht to 


Calais... on 5 5 0 

You may cross over from 
Dover to Calais in the 
packet-boat at half a guinea 
a head, but the cabbin is 
often so crowded with pas- 
sengers that it is ten to one. 
if you don’t repent of your 
economy. 


PS tie 








te: & 
To the master ... ae a A 
To the crew... ane -« 8284 
To the cabbin boy a4 : o 2 0 
To the Custom-house officer at 
Calais and the porters ra o 6 0 
To the hire of 4 wheel-chaise to 
Paris ... oe: £4 
Toa saddle-horse for the Courier t 8 6 
Expences at Calais wae oe ie 
The charge of going post from 
Calais to Paris, 3 horses for 
the post chaise and one for 
courier, including the postil- 
lion’s fee < oes ae eRe 
A carriage with four 
wheels, such as our common 
post-chaises are by the Or- 
donnances obliged to have, 
four horses, and two postil- 
lions, but in favour of these 
English carriages so much 
lighter than their own, and 
likewise by giving the 
postillion a little matter ex- 
traordinary, you are drove 
with three horses only, and 
one postillion ; so that with 
a fourth horse for your 
courier, including the pos- 
tillion’s fee, the charge of a 
post comes exactly to a six 
livre piece, without the 
trouble of changing or any 
after reckoning. 
Expences upon the road ‘ ¥ 5-8 
Lodging at 10 louis a month for 
3 months 31 10 O 
Coach and coachman at £20 2 a 
month for 3 months ... wo € @ © 
Breakfast, dinner, and supper at 
half a guinea a day ~~ +6 Gas 
Cloaths ... ins os - 0 6 
Spectacles oie 23 0 0 
Firing, Candles, and a variety of 
other necessary articles « 20 ‘Oo 6 
The expences of returning to 
London ie sts . See 
Total of necessary expence 
for three months . 280 19 6 
2R 2 
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As soon as you land at Calais make your- 
self acquainted with the different species of 
French money; that if you don’t pay the 
bills yourself, you ‘may at least be able to 
examine them; and when you come to 
Paris pay your coach and lodging every 
month, and your traiteur every week, leaving 
as little as possible to your French servant, 
who is very apt to take advantage of his 
master’s negligence. This French servant, 
who acts as courier, is often a tall, stout 
fellow (just what he should not be) dressed 
up at his master’s cost, in a scarlet cloth 
jacket, laced with gold; a very idle expence, 
and serves no manner of purpose but that of 
making him more insolent. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


Che Royal Archeological 
‘{nstitute at Ipswich. 
By Rev. J. Cartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 


~<_ 


SA\AST SUFFOLK was a new district 
to the majority of the members of 
the Institute who attended the 
Ipswich meetings of 1899 in un- 
usual numbers. 

Everyone must have admitted—from the 
veterans of the Institute down to its most 
recent acquisitions—that the meetings were 
pleasant, enjoyable, and instructive. Much 
of their success depends upon the tact and 
capacity of the President. The Institute for 
many a long year has been fortunate in its 
chief officer, and it was no easy task to 
follow such able men as the present Duke of 
Northumberland and Viscount Dillon. But 
Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., whilst fully their 
equal in learned research, has struck out a 
line for himself in the assiduity with which 
he attends every meeting, in his perpetual 
good-humour and genial raillery, and in his 
constant endeavour to promote discussion 
and bring out the more reticent members of 
the party. Who but Sir Henry would have 
thought of calling upon Mr. Wilson for a 
recitation when the somewhat tired party 
were resting for a few minutes in the gardens 








of the beautiful but desolate Tudor house of 
Seckford Hall? The recitation of ‘ The 
Death of Marmion” that followed the Presi- 
dent’s invitation was given with considerable 
dramatic force, and was much appreciated. 
In all Scandinavian subjects the President is 
thoroughly at home, and on two occasions 
his stores of knowledge came in most appro- 
priately. At Halesworth church he pointed 
out the two stones built into the south side 
of the chancel as of exceptional age and 
interest, pronouncing the design of hands 
grasping lacertine folds as Danish work of 
the tenth century, comparing it with similar 
ornamentation in bronze. Again, when at 
Hadleigh church, after Dr. Cox had shown 
the absurdity of believing that there was any 
monument extant to Guthrum, King of the 
East Angles, who died in 890, and is said to 
have been buried at Hadleigh, Sir Henry 
Howorth riveted the attention of the mem- 
bers by a scholarly impromptu discourse on 
the main incidents in that chieftain’s life, 
conclusively proving that he and his queen 
had both been buried beneath a great mound 
in their own country. The lightness of his 
touch and the constant vein of humour that 
underlies his gravest utterances lead folk 
sometimes to fancy that he may be careless 
or incorrect in his statements. But he is a 
difficult man to tackle, and the local anti- 
quary who endeavoured to take him to task 
at Ipswich for saying that East Anglia had 
no monasteries in consequence of its large 
commercial population was speedily brought 
to his knees, as he had been confusing 
houses of canons and friaries with those of 
monks proper. 

The presidents of the antiquarian and 
architectural sections were Sir W. Brampton 
Gurdon, M.P., and the Very Rev. the Dean of 
Bocking, both of whom took church restora- 
tion as the theme of their addresses. This 
was perhaps a little unfortunate, but the 
latter address gave the necessary corrective 
from a churchman’s standpoint to the some- 
what extreme statements of the layman. 
With regard to church restoration, the In- 
stitute on this occasion had two remarkable 
object lessons before them. The church of 
Hadleigh is too fine a specimen of fourteenth 
and fifteenth century work to be completely 
spoiled, and not a few of its charms still 
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remain. But the restorer has here done 
grievous harm in his miserable straining after 
uniformity. The south side had two porches. 
The smaller one, which was far the more 
interesting in architectural detail, and had its 
own significant history in connection with 
the gilds of the town, was ruthlessly removed 
simply because it was an unusual feature! 
For a like reason a remarkable sustaining 
arch, traversing the clerestory across its 
centre, was also removed. ‘The style of the 
restoration can be judged from these two 
incidents. A later scheme of colouring has 
done its utmost to degrade the beauty of the 
chancel, which Sir W. B. Gurdon described 
as looking as if it was papered with the 
cheapest of tawdry wall-papers. It is a 
great comfort to know that this church is 
shortly to be placed in the reverent hands 
of Mr. Micklethwaite, with the intention of 
trying to undo some of the mischief. 

The other object lesson was of an entirely 
different and most satisfactory character. 
Clare church, which is a fine building mainly 
of fifteenth-century date, has an admirable 
west tower of the thirteenth century, about 
80 feet high. This tower—a beautiful one 
of its kind in a district where almost all the 
towers are of Perpendicular style—had been 
damaged by the insertion of a great fifteenth- 
century west window, and other supposed 
improvement of the same date. The course 
of time and an addition to the already 
weighty and much-used ring of bells had in 
recent years caused a considerable subsi- 
dence in the masonry of the tower in various 
places, together with dangerous fissures in 
the supporting buttresses. It was generally 
considered that the tower was doomed, and 
various projects were afloat, put forth by 
supposed competent men, for its removal. 
The average architect was firmly convinced 
that the only possible conservative treatment 
was to take it down and rebuild it, using 
again all the available ornamental work. 
But fortunately on this occasion the Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings 
was not only consulted, but its advice taken. 
A scheme was drawn up by practical men 
for the sustentation of the tower, and it was 
placed in the capable hands of Mr. Detmar 
Blois. During the past twelve months this 
architect and his little band of masons have 


been assiduously engaged in their modest 
but arduous work of repair. The result, 
which is now approaching completion, is 
satisfactory beyond the most hopeful expecta- 
tion. Bit by bit the interior rubble flint- 
work has been removed, and the same flints 
restored to their position, strengthened with 
binding cement. The whole has been gradu- 
ally corkscrewed into its old position from 
the base upwards, and now the tower is, if 
possible, stronger and more durable than 
when it originally came forth from the 
thirteenth-century builder’s hands. Not one 
single stone of the exterior has been inter- 
fered with, or even temporarily removed ; it 
is the same fine old tower that it was six 
hundred years ago, chastened by the hand 
of time, and simply resuscitated into a con- 
dition of permanent security by careful work 
from within. 

The work has so far cost about £1,200, 
but the expense of taking down and rebuild- 
ing would have been far greater. It will be 
remembered that the Society of Antiquaries, 
in conjunction with the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings, offered to 
treat the west front of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral ina like manner. This offer was con- 
temptuously refused, but there is no doubt 
that it would have been equally successful at 
Peterborough as at Clare. 

It gave a zest to the enjoyment of the 
interesting and partly ruined church of 
Orford, now undergoing restoration, to find 
that it was in the hands of Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite. The last visit of the Institute was 
to the church of Little Wenham, where a 


great hole in the roof and a general air of © 


damp, mildew, decay and dirt were a scandal 
to all concerned. It is a good specimen of 
a small village church towards the end of the 
thirteenth century, and it is altogether ex- 
ceptional to find so many points of interest 
in a comparatively small building—the base 
of a stone screen, wall-painting at the east 
end, a fine brass and other tombs, and some 
good Jacobean work in the fittings. An 
indignant resolution was drawn up within 
the degraded building, calling the attention 
of the Bishop, Archdeacon, incumbent and 
patron to this grievous neglect. Here, too 
was the only “low side window” noted 
during this meeting of the Institute—a small 
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opening below a lancet light—as impossible 
a place for confessional purposes as an in- 
telligent person could well conceive, and yet 
this is the theory that an able Sussex archi- 
tect is endeavouring to rehabilitate ! 

With regard to details in churches, it was 
found that there were an abundance of 
brasses in East Anglia, as might have been 
expected from the paucity of stone. At 
Hadleigh there were eleven, at Long Melford 
seven, and at Orford ten. The majority 
were of late date, but several well merited 
the attention they received: such were the 
Felbrige brass at Playford, 1400; the 
Pownder brass (Flemish) at St. Mary Quay, 
Ipswich, 1525; and the Knapp brass, at 
St. Peter’s, Ipswich, 1604. Two palimpsests 
were noted, one at Halesworth, which is an 
inscription to John Browne, cvca 1580, the 
reverse being part of an engraved Flemish 
brass earlier in the same century ; and the 
other a doggerel rhymed epitaph to Dr. Row- 
land ‘Taillor, who was burnt as a martyr in 
1555. The compiler of the latter inscription 
regrets that he could not engrave Dr. Taillor’s 
virtues on a plate of gold, but forgets to state 
that he had done the work on a brass pur- 
loined from someone else’s grave of the six- 
teenth century! 

One of the special delights for the eccle- 
siologists of the party were the splendidly 
painted screens of the churches of Southwold 
and Bramfield, as well as the screen panels 
at Woodbridge. Mr. G. E. Fox gave a 
thorough description of the noble example at 
Southwold, and it was a pleasure to hear him 
insisting that they were English work. In 
several churches there was a wealth of pre- 
Reformation oak fittings, particularly at 
Tuddenham, Dennington, and Blythburgh. 
The last named of these churches was only 
visited by a few. At Tuddenham Mr. 
Micklethwaite drew attention to the deep 
charred holes in the tops of many of the 
poppy-heads or bench-ends in the nave, and 
thought it might point to the habit, occasion- 
ally prevalent, of the ordinary worshippers 
lighting candles at High Mass. This burn- 
ing of tapers by the congregation at special 
feasts in honour of the Eucharist is men- 
tioned in several gild ordinances, notably at 
the most important of the Northampton 
gilds at the great church of All Saints, where 


the custom was obligatory on the gild 
members. 

The fonts attracted considerable attention. 
At St. Peter’s, Ipswich, is a large square 
stone font of nearly black stone or marble, 
which is said to come from Belgium. It is 
quaintly carved, and of early Norman date. 
In general outline and style it pertains to 
that small group of low massive fonts, the 
best examples of which are at Winchester 
and Lincoln Cathedrals, and at the parish 
churches of East Meon, Burnham, Deepdale, 
Iffley, and Newenden. All the other fonts 
that were examined were of fifteenth-century 
date, and seemed to have been turned out 
by the same set of sculptors. Many of them 
had lions round the base, which in some 
cases alternated with wild men armed with 
clubs. Several theories were started, some 
heraldic and some symbolical, to account for 
these unusual and apparently incongruous 
ornaments for a font; but after all, the most 
likely surmise is that they were favourite 
designs among local stone-carvers. The 
octagon bowls were most usually adorned 
with the four Evangelistic symbols, alter- 
nating with angels bearing shields charged 
with the symbols of the Passion. At Wood- 
bridge the sides of the bowl were cunningly 
carved, with groups illustrative of the Seven 
Sacraments, the eighth side bearing the rood 
or crucifixion. These Sacrament fonts are 
chiefly found in East Anglia. When the 
Institute visited Cambridge in 1892 an 
excellent example was noted at Walsoken. 
The following we believe to be a complete 
list: Binham, Cley-next-the-Sea, Dereham, 
Earsham, Gresham, Happisburgh, Little 
Walsingham, Marsham, Martham, Norwich, 
Walsoken, West Lynn, and Wasted in Nor- 
folk; Badenham, Gorleston, Lackford, 
Malton, and Woodbridge in Suffolk ; Grant- 
ham, Lincolnshire ; Farningham, Kent ; and 
Nettlecombe, Somerset, making a total of 
twenty-one. 

The chief interest of this Suffolk meeting 

_centred round the churches, and the beautiful 
effects produced by the flint and stone work, 
particularly in the towers and porches, but 
other attractions were not wanting. 

Brick was much used in this stoneless 
district in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The fine brick entrance tower to 
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the Deanery at Hadleigh, built in 1495, was 
much admired, and so, too, was the Tudor 
gateway of Cardinal Wolsey’s abortive 
college at Ipswich. The moated Elizabethan 
house of Kentwell Hall, which is in fine 
preservation, is also of brick. 

A good deal of conversation arose when 
the members visited the late Norman keep 
of Orford Castle, on the verge of the sea, as 
to the material of which it is composed. No 
doubt most of the original exterior is of Caen 
stone, but as it was submitted to closer in- 
spection, first one member and then another 
discovered stones from his own locality. 
Some had come from the London clay, others 
were Bath oolite, several were undoubtedly 
Yorkshire millstone grit, whilst Dr. Cox and 
Professor Clark were sure that they identified 
pieces of Barnack from north Northampton- 
shire. The examination of these stones took 
place close to one of the chief doorways, 
where occasional repairs would often be 
needed. Is it not a reasonable supposition 
to imagine that any suitable stone would be 
used from the little port at the castle foot, 
which had come as ballast in the trading ships 
from various parts of the coast of England ? 

Mr. St. John Hope was as definite and 
lucid as ever in his description of Butley 
Priory, and of the Clare house of Austin 
friars; Mr. G. E. Fox was good and 
thorough on the military side of Roman 
Suffolk ; Miss Layard, of Ipswich, proved 
herself a most valuable acquisition to the 
Institute; whilst Mr. Brabrook, C.B., who 
ought to be oftener heard, brought forth 
from his store of learning, when at Long 
Melford, an account of the old serjeants-at- 
law and their parti-coloured robes, almost 
the only picture of which remains in the east 
window of that noble church. 

Mr. Green, as director of the Institute, and 
Mr. Knowles, the new meeting secretary, won 
golden opinions by their excellent arrange- 
ments, and their consideration for all con- 
cerned. The good temper of the party and 
their conductors did not even fail when the 
whole cavalcade of brakes and carriages, 
conveying over a hundred members, got lost 
for upwards of an hour in a maze of Suffolk 
lanes on the last day of the meeting. It is 
proposed to meet in Dublin next year, whilst 
the claims of Northampton and South Wales 
for the year after that were briefly discussed. 


Holy Celis of Jreland: their 
Legends and Superstitions. 


By R. C. Hope, F.S.A. 
oe 
I. 
COUNTY ANTRIM. 


CUSHENDALL. 


ayers EAR Cushendall is a small well 
aN called Tobordmoney, or Sunday 
ty W Well, from being visited on that 


"ay for the cure of complaints, 
chiefly of children. A little pebble was 
thrown into the well, and a pin stuck in a 
bit of cloth left beside it. Thousands of 
these shreds have been seen there. 


COUNTY CLARE. 


CASTLE OF INCHIQUIN. 


About nine miles westward from the town 
of Ennis, in the midst of some of the wildest 
scenery in Ireland, lies the small but very 
beautiful Lake of Inchiquin. At one ex- 
tremity of the lake are the ruins of the Castle 
of Inchiquin, part of which is built on a rock 
projecting into the lake, there about 100 feet 
deep, and this legend is related of the old 
castle: Once upon a time the chieftain of the 
Quins, whose stronghold it was, found in one 
of the caves (many of which are in the lime- 
stone hills that surround the lake) a lady of 
great beauty, fast asleep. While gazing on 
her in rapt admiration she awoke, and, 
according to the customs of the Heroic Age, 
soon consented to become his bride, merely 
stipulating that no one bearing the name of 
O’Brien should be allowed to enter the 
castle gate. This being agreed to, the 
wedding was celebrated with all due pomp, 
and in process of time one lovely boy blessed 
their union. Among the other rejoicings at 
the birth of an heir to the chief of the clan, 
a grand hunting match took place, and the 
chase having terminated near the castle, the 
chieftain, as in duty bound, requested the 
assembled nobles to partake of his hospitality. 
To this a ready assent was given, and the 
chiefs were ushered into the great hall with 
all becoming state; and then for the first 
time did their host discover that one bearing 
the forbidden name was among them. The 
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banquet was served, and now the absence of 
the lady of the castle alone delayed the on- 
slaught on the good things spread before 
them. Surprised and half afraid of her 
absence, her husband sought her chamber. 
On entering, he saw her sitting pensively 
with her child at the window which over- 
looked the lake; raising her head as he 
approached, he saw she was weeping, and as 
he advanced towards her with words of 
apology for having broken his promise, she 
sprang through the window with her child 
into the lake. The wretched man rushed 
forward with a cry of horror. For one 
moment he saw her gliding over the waters, 
_now fearfully disturbed, chanting a_ wild 
dirge, and then, with a mingled look of grief 
and reproach, she disappeared for ever! 
And the castle and the lordship, with many a 
broad acre besides, passed from the Quins, 
and are the property of the O’Briens to 
this day ; and while the rest of the castle is 
little better than a heap of ruins, the fatal 
window still remains nearly as perfect as 
when the lady sprang through it, an irrefrag- 
able proof of the truth of the legend in the 
eyes of the peasantry. 


LAKE OF INCHIQUIN. 

The site of the Lake of Inchiquin is said to 
have been once a populousand flourishing city, 
andstill on a calm night you maysee the towers 
and spires gleaming through the clear water. 
But for some dreadful and unabsolved crime 
a holy man of those days whelmed all 
beneath the deep waters. The “ dark spirit ” 
of its king, who ruled also over the surround- 
ing county, resides in a cavern in one of the 
hills which border the lake, and once every 
seven years at midnight he issues forth 
mounted on his white charger, and urges 
him at full speed over hill and crag, until he 
has completed the circuit of the lake ; and 
thus he is to continue, till the silver hoofs of 
his steed are worn out, when the curse will 
be removed and the city reappear in all its 
splendour. The cave extends nearly a mile 
under the hill; the entrance is low and 
gloomy, but the roof rises to a considerable 
height for about half the distance, and then 
sinks down to a narrow passage, which leads 
to a somewhat lower division of the cave. 
The darkness, and the numbers of bats 
which flap their wings in the face of the 











explorer, and whirl round his taper, fail not 
to impress him with a sensation of awe. 


LAKE OF ZIERMAC-BRAN. 

About half a mile from the Lake of 
Inchiquin is situated the small lake of 
Ziermac-Bran, popularly believed to be un- 
fathomable. The following legend accounts 
for the awe with which the lake is regarded ; 
Once upon a time Fuenvicouil (Fingall) went 
out with his attendant chieftains to hunt 
upon the heath - covered sides of Mount 
Callaw, famous as being the burial-place of 
Conan, whose monument with its Ogam 
inscription is still extant. A noble hart, 
snow-white, whose hoofs and horns shone 
like gold, was soon started, and eagerly did 
the chieftains urge their hounds in pursuit. 
Hour after hour passed on, and still the deer 
sped on with unabated vigour, while one by 
one hunter and hound dropped exhausted 
from the chase, till none were left but Fuen- 
vicouil and his matchless hound, the snow- 
white Bran. But now, as the sun was fast 
declining, the wondrous hart reached the 
cliff over the lake, where the ruins of the old 
castle now stand. A moment’s pause, and 
it plunged into the lake, followed almost 
instantaneously by the gallant hound. The 
moment the deer touched the water it 
vanished, while instead appeared a beautiful 
lady seated on the rippling waves, and as the 
noble dog rose to the surface from his plunge 
she laid her hand on his head and submerged 
him for ever, and then disappeared. Some 
relate in addition that she inflicted a curse on 
Fuenvicouil. In memory of the event the 
cliff from which the dog sprang is called 
Cregg-y-Bran, while the lake and castle are 
called by the name of Ziermac - Bran.— 
Notes and Queries, First Series, x. 159. See 
Crofton Croker’s /rish Fairy Legends and 
Kennedy’s Fictions of the Irish Celts. 

(To be continued.) 
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Joe Putien’s Etm, HeEapincton HILL, 
OxFrorD.—This ancient tree, so well known 
to all old Oxford men, and now a mere life- 
less stump, surrounded by plantations, was, 
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as doubtless most readers are aware, named 
from being traditionally the favourite resting- 
place of the Rev. Josiah Pullen, Vice- 
Principal of Magdalen Hall and Vicar of 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East, who died in 1714, 








note: “In the spring of 1847 this tree was 
sold by Mr. Davenport to a builder of 
Oxford, and on February 4, two days after 
this sketch was taken, it was begun to be 
felled. The woodmen had cut through some 








aged eighty-three years, and was buried in 
the Lady Chapel of his parish church, and 
whose portrait may be seen in the Bodleian. 
The accompanying sketch was made, with a 
‘camera lucida,” in February, 1847, by my 
father, who appended thereto the following 
VOL. XXXV. 











of the large roots, and would in half an hour’s 

time have irreparably damaged it, when 

some individual informed the Vice-Chan- 

cellor, who, with others, requested Mr. 

Davenport to stop its destruction. He 

immediately complied, and afterwards pur- 
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chased the tree of the person to whom he 
had sold it for a greater sum than he had 
sold it for, and promised it should not be 
injured in his lifetime. A seat was shortly 
afterwards put under it, and a large branch 
was cut from the south-east side to preserve 
the balance of the tree (March 14, 1847).” 

There were in those days, at the head of 
the footpath leading to the Marston Road, 
some square stones said to be the remains 
of a wayside cross, but I cannot say that I 
ever saw any signs of the Roman way which 
Dr. Plot imagined could be distinctly traced 
near this tree, leading across Marston Lane 
in the direction of St. Giles’s Church, passing 
to the right of Holywell Church, near which 
was a bridge ; nor do I think there ever was 
a Roman road there, though Ingram in his 
Memorials says that “ there were remaining” 
in 1834 the foundation of an old stone bridge 
under the water at that favourite bathing- 
place called “‘ Loggerheads.”” An old stone, 
however, at the foot of the path aforesaid, 
where it debouches into the Marston Road, 
still tells you that “ Here endes Hedington 
Way.” 

W. HENRY JEwITT. 


ae 


Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.] 


—~>— 


DurinG the past few days, says the Standard of 
August 24, excavations have been made at Hedsor 
(Bucks), near the bank of the Thames and the site 
of the ancient pile dwellings, under the direction of 
Mr. A. H. Cocks, of Marlow, one of the hon. secre- 
taries of the Bucks Archeological Society. The 
presence of these curious relics of a Romano-Celtic 
character was accidentally discovered in 1894, while 
a cesspool was being made in an orchard, and the 
discoveries then made were of such an interesting 
character that it was determined to resume opera- 
tions as soon as a fund could be raised to meet the 
expenses, which amount to about £3 per day. This 
is the only instance of pile-dwellings known to exist 
in the South of England, with the exception of 
those in the lake village at Glastonbury. Since 
the work recommenced, piles of beech—a tree which 
grows plentifully in the neighbourhood—have been 
found. The wood, though saturated with moisture, 
was not in a condition that could be described as 
rotten. After being exposed to the atmosphere, 


however, it turned black and shrivelled like char- 
coal. Bones of various animals have been found, 
mainly of the pig and deer. 


bd) 

A Laffan’s telegram from New York states that 
Mr. Harlan Smith, a representative of the American 
Museum of Natural History and Hieroglyphics, 
who is now on a research expedition in British 
Columbia, reports the discovery in a sealed cave 
on the shores of Harrison Lake of the mummy of 
an Indian chieftain in perfect completeness, and 
identical in preservation with the ancient Egyptian 
mummies. Mr. Smith believes that his Indian 
mummy is over 1,000 years old. He has shipped 
it for New York. 


2 4) 

The Atheneum says that the German Archzological 
Institute has again taken up its excavations on the 
islands of Thera (Santorin) and Paros, and, accord- 
ing to the report of the Inspector Sotiriadis, with 
considerable success. Thus, in Paros several 
graves of the Roman period have been discovered, 
and on the Acropolis some important prehistoric 
graves belonging to the so-called ‘ Inselkultur 
epoch,” which is either contemporaneous with, or 
earlier than, the so-called Mykenisch. In Thera, 
at ‘‘Messa-Bonno,” the entire ancient city was 
discovered, with its pillared halls, markets, and 
rivate houses—a veritable Greek Pompeii. Pro- 
essor Hiller von GAartringen in Thera, and Dr. 
Rubensohn in Paros, have collected numerous 
reliefs and inscriptions. The former of these 
scholars has already presented a rich collection of 
prehistoric vases to the provisional museum at 
Thera, and has subscribed about 2,000 drachmz 
towards the erection of a permanent local museum 
for the reception of whatever further valuable 
“ finds’ may be made on the island. 


S AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, dated July, 1899, has reached us. It con- 
tains a long and exhaustive paper by Sir Charles 
Warren, K.C.B., F.R.S.,on ‘“‘ The Ancient Standards 
of Measure in the East.’’ Next in importance per- 
haps is Dr. Bliss’s ‘‘ Third Report of the Excava- 
tions at Tell Zakariya,” which is illustrated by 
plan and sections, and by several plates of royal 
stamps, potters’ stamps on jar-handles, scarabzi, 
seals, cylinders, etc. Dr. Bliss also contributes a 
‘First Report of the Excavations at Tell-es-Safi.” 
Among the remaining contents of the Statement, 
which is well illustrated as usual, are notes by 
Colonel Conder, R.E.; reports by Dr. Conrad 
Schick; a “Note on the Objects discovered by 
Dr. Bliss at Tell Zakariya,” by Professor A. H. 
Sayce, LL.D.; ‘‘ Notes on Inscription on Jar-handle 
and Weight,” by Professor C. Clermont-Ganneau, 
LL.D.; and ‘“‘A Byzantine Church at Umm er 
Ris,” by R. A. Stewart Macalister, M.A. 





Bay 2% 2 
We have received Vol. VII., Part III., of the Tvansac- 
tions of the Essex Archeological Society. The most 
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important paper is the continuation of the full and 
on account of ‘Some Interesting Essex 
Brasses,” by Messrs. Miller Christy and W. W. 
Porteous. This instalment is admirably illustrated. 
Mr. J. H. Round writes briefly on ‘‘ Essex Vine- 
yards in Domesday,” and Mr. C. R. Goddard “On 
the Origin of Deneholes.”” The fifth part of Mr. 
W. C. Weller’s collection of ‘‘ Essex Field Names’”’ 
is given, and Mr. F. Chancellor, F.R.I.B.A., has 
interesting notes on ‘‘ Faulkborne Church,” ‘‘ Faulk- 
borne Hall,’ and ‘‘Cressing Church.” The Rev. 
A. F. Curtis, M.A., contributes a short paper on 
“White Notley Church,” illustrated by a sketch, 
reproduced in colours, of an ancient stained-glass 
window in the vestry, discovered by Mr. Curtis. 
The little window is exactly as it was found, but is 
now protected by a sheet of plain glass on either 
side. ‘‘ The glass is pronounced by experts,” says 
Mr. Curtis, ‘‘to be of early thirteenth-century 
date; but the stonework is undoubtedly early 
Norman, and my own theory is that the window, 
being cut out of one solid piece of stone, after per- 
haps forming one of the series of windows in the 
apse, was found and utilized again when the chapel 
or sacristy fell into decay, and the arch was blocked 
up; the glass itself may have been inserted at that 
time, or taken from another window such as that 
in the east wall of the south aisle, which we also 
found and restored.” 

From the same society comes, in pamphlet form, 
“Feet of Fines for Essex,” edited by R. E. G. 
Kirk, with an instructive introduction. 


~ ~s 2% 
Sussex Archa@ological Collections, Vol. XLII.—This is, 
in our opinion, the best and most diversified volume 
of general archeological interest that has been 
issued by the Sussex Archeological Society. The 
volume opens with an illustrated article on ‘‘ Female 
Head-dresses exemplified by Sussex Brasses,” from 
the careful pen of Mr. J. Lewis André, F.S.A. 
Canon Cooper supplies a second article on “‘ Cuck- 
field Families,” which is not nearly so dry as is 
the case with much genealogy ; it is well illustrated 
with plates of the fine screen and staircase of Cuck- 
field Park and other drawings. The Battle of 
Hastings is fought over again by three combatants, 
the indomitable Mr. J..H. Round, Mr. W. A. 
Raper, and Sir George Duckett. Having originally 
taken the late Professor Freeman's part—finding it 
difficult to believe that he could have made so 
signal a mistake—the present writer is bound to 
admit that Mr. Round has abundantly proved that 
the ‘‘ palisade,”” which played so important a part 
in Mr. Freeman's brilliant narrative, never existed. 
Mr. Raper's contribution is a bright condensed 
narrative of the strife delivered to the members of 
the society at Battle Abbey on August 18, 1898. 
Sir George Duckett merely corrects the error of 
speaking of the ‘‘ Battle of Senlac,” as if there was 
such a place at the time of the great engagement. 
It was merely a figurative name given by some to 
the terrible contest—Sang-lac, or the Lake of Blood. 
Mr. P. M. Johnston gives a second instalment of 
his excellently illustrated articles on ‘‘The Low 
Side- Windows of Sussex Churches.” The details 
and cuts are most valuable. 


He is apparently un- 








conscious that every plan and description which he 
gives makes his pet theory of these openings being 
used for confession absolutely untenable. Mr. 
Garraway Rice, F.S.A., gives an account from 
Public Record Office papers of the capture by a 
French privateer of the merchant ship St. Paul in 
Cuckmere Bay in 1747, and of its Sabeodiinht re- 
taking, which is as good reading as any chapter of 
a historical romance. Half a dozen other articles 
(which space forbids us to name), all of them good 
of their kind, go to make up a most valuable 
volume. 


be 4s) os 2 

The Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries o 
Ireland, Part II., Vol. IX., is largely taken up wit 
the first part of a well-illustrated description of the 
Scottish archzological tour made by the society in 
conjunction with the Cambrian Archzological 
Association. Among the other contents of the 

art are: ‘‘Swiftiana and Moira House,” by the 
ate Rev. G. T. Stokes, D.D.; ‘‘The Monuments 
of Clonmacnoise,"’ by R. A. Stewart Macalister, 
M.A.; a ‘Descriptive Sketch of Clondalkin, Tal- 
laght, and other Places in West County Dublin,” 
by F. Elrington Ball; and ‘The Mace of the 
Ancient Corporation of Athenry, County Galway,” 
by W. F. Wakeman. The illustration to the last 
paper shows a singularly designed mace—a clenched 
fist, couped below the wrist, cast in bronze or 
antique brass, and mounted on a stout ashen 
handle. The whole is only about 11 inches long, 
and we are inclined to agree with the comment 
appended to the paper that the weapon can hardly 
be called a mace; ‘‘it seems more suitable for use 
as a chairman’s hammer or ruler for demanding 
silence or order at meetings.” 
We have received the Tvansactions, Excursions, 
and Report for the year 1898, Vol. XXIV., of the 
Birmingham Archzological Society. It contains 
the following papers: ‘‘ James Keir,’ by S. Tim- 
mins, F.S.A.; ‘‘A Plea for the Production of an 
Archeological Map and Index of the County of 
Warwick,” by the Rev. J. O. Bevan, M.A., F.S.A.; 
‘Salford Priors” (znd. paper), by the Rev. Father 
Chattaway; a capital illustrated paper on ‘‘ Old 
Houses in Stratford-on-Avon,” by W. S. Brassing- 
ton, F.S.A.; and an illustrated sketch of ‘ Dr. 
Samuel Parr, of Hatton (1747-1825), by Dr. 
Showell Rogers. 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCH, OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


The members of the East RipiInG ANTIQUARIAN 
Society held their summer excursion yesterday, 
meeting at Withernsea Station, and subsequently 
visiting Kilnsea, Easington, Skeffling, and Hollym. 
A large number of members and their friends 
travelled from Hull by the early train, including 
Lord Hawkesbury (Kirkham Abbey), Colonel 
Haworth Booth, the Rev. P. M. Shipton, the Rev. 
A. N. Cooper, the Rev. E. Maule Cole, Alderman 
G. R. Park, Mr. Mitcheson, Mr. J. R. Mortimer, the 
Rev. E. Milsom, Mr. W. Andrews, and many others. 
2S 2 
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After a pleasant drive, the party arrived at Kiln- 
sea, and were fortunate enough to find a portion of 
the foundations of St. Helen’s Church bare, and 
distant about 250 yards from the cliff-top. Mr. 
Park displayed to the members Little’s drawing of 
the old church and Buck's view of the old Prior 
of Burstall. Service was conducted in the churc 
for the last time in 1823, and it was finally dis- 
mantled in 1828. The kitchen middens on the 
Humber clays were visited by a party conducted 
by the Rev. Maule Cole, and some interesting 
“finds” of shells and bones were the result. Mr. 
Murray, of Kilnsea, showed a remarkably fine fossil 
of a nautilus, with most elaborate suture markings, 
obtained from the Kilnsea clays. Mr. Cole pointed 
out that the countless oyster-shells found in these 
kitchen middens all showed signs of having been 
opened by some boring instrument. At Easington 
Mr. P. Lohen’s muséum ‘was visited, where the 
floral trophies, etc., made of fish- bones elicited 
the highest admiration, more particularly from 
the ladies of the party. The old aisled tithe 
barn was next inspected. The barn, said to date 
from the fourteenth century, is supported by im- 
mense pillars of oak, virtually oak-trees, which rest 
at the base upon huge boulders. It is believed to be 
unique in its construction, perfection, and size, and 
the roof has lately been thoroughly repaired and re- 
thatched. In the church much interest was evinced 
in an old stone altar, which had been used first as 
an altar and then as a gravestone, and was found 
doing duty as a doorstep by the late Vicar, who, 
finding the dedicatory crosses upon it, had it 
restored to its original use as an altar inside the 
church. The church also contains a most interest- 
ing piscina of pre-Reformation date, similar to one 
at Muston. The church formerly had a rood and 
screen, and the entrance to the rood-screen is now 
used as the entrance to the pulpit. In 1395 letters 
were directed to the Abbot of Meaux directing him 
to remove the remains that were being washed out 
of the churchyard at Ravenser, and rebury them at 
Easington. The ruins of the chapel at Dimlington 
were inspected and measured, and it was found that 
the distance from the ruins to the sea was but 25 
yards, whereas when measured by Lord Hawkesbury 
in 1887 it was 47 yards. A most enjoyable day was 
spent, and the party returned to Withernsea in 
time for the evening trains from Hull to the North. 
—Yorkshive Post, August 24. 


The monthly meeting of the Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE was held on 
August 30 in the Castle, Mr. Richard Welford pre- 
siding.—Sir Henry A. Ogle, Bart., contributed 
notes on Cavendish monuments showing Ogle 
arms, etc., in Bolsover Church and Castle.—Mr. 
i. T. Thompson exhibited a chirograph deed of 

ay 3, 1598, which, according to Mr. Dendy, 
recorded the sale and conveyance by means of a 
fine ——— Hutchinson of a house and 24 acres 
of land with commonwealth rights in Lune (the 
district still known as Lune Forest and Lune Dale) 
in what seems to have been the united parish of 
Romaldkirk and Mickleton. The Hutchinsons are 
still the chief land-owners in the adjoining district. 





—Mr. H. W. Young, F.S.A. Scot., exhibited a 
bronze axe from Italy, evidently Tuscan.— There 
was exhibited by Mr. Charles E. Michael the 
orderly book of the Loyal Newcastle Associated 
Volunteers Infantry from February 8, 1808, to 
March, 1813.—-Mr. Sheriton Holmes (Treasurer 
and Vice-President) contributed notes on a trough 
excavated in the rock upon Harehope Moor. The 
excavation, he said, had a modern appearance, but 
there were on each side of it what appeared to be 
works of prehistoric date, viz., two small circular 
cup markings, having roughly-chased channels 
running from them. It was difficult to imagine 
what might have been the original purpose of the 
tank. Local tradition assigned it to the prepara- 
tion of wine from the juniper berries, but seeing 
that the cubic contents, after allowing for the rise 
of floor, would have been 500 gallons, it was diffi- 
cult to think that “‘schnaps”’ upon so large a scale 
would have been manufactured there.—Mr. L. W. 
Adamson stated that the Leper Hospital of St. 
Lazarus existed at Harehope as early as 1154, and 
he ventured to suggest three purposes for which 
the cistern might have been constructed: first, as 
a water-supply to the hospital; second, as a bath 
for cleansing the leprous by immersions; and, 
third, for the manufacture of Hollands gin (called 
in the district juniper wine) by the brethren, and 
after their time by the proprietors of Harehope for 
the same purpose. The latter was the legend of 
the district to this day, and it gained colour from 
the fact that in 1677 the half of ge was pur- 
chased by John Storey (a member of the artist 
family of Storey of Beauley), the descendants of 
whose tenants still support the tradition. Junipers 
in a natural wild state still clothed portions of 
Harehope Hill, the trees, though still luxuriant, 
being evidently of a past age.—The Rev. J. Baily, 
hon. Canon of Durham and Rector of Ryton, con- 
tributed some interesting ‘‘ Notes on Church Briefs.” 
Canon Baily was heartily thanked for his paper, 
and the meeting ended. 


A general meeting of the Roya Society oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF IRELAND was held (by permission of 
the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society) in the Museum, College Square North, 
Belfast, on August 16. In the unavoidable absence 
of the President (Right Hon. O’Conor Don, LL.D., 
M.R.I.A.), the chair was taken by the senior Vice- 
President (Rev. James O’Laverty, M.R.I.A.). The 
minutes of the previous meeting were read by Mr. 
Robert Cochrane, Honorary General Secretary, and 
were confirmed. Mr. Andrew Gibson, of Belfast, 
was elected a Fellow, and twenty-five new members 
were admitted. The following papers were read: 
‘‘ Minutes of the Presbytery of Laggan, 1672-1695,” 
by Rev. W. T. Latimer, B.A., Fellow; ‘* Notes on 
the Palace, Library, and Observatory of Armagh,”’ 
by Mr. John Ribton Garstin, D.L., F.S.A., Fellow ; 
and “ Antiquities at Castle Bernard, King’s County,” 
by Rev. Sterling de Courcy Williams, M.A.—It 
may be added that during the day the members 
drove to Greyabbey, County Down, where Mr. 
J. J. Phillips, C.E., read a paper on ‘The Cis- 
tercian Abbey, Greyabbey.” 
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Griascow ARCHZOLOGICAL SocieTy.—The annual 
excursion of the members of the society took place 
on September 7. The day’s programme included 
a visit to Tulliallan, Culross, Pitfirrane, and Dun- 
fermline. The company of fifty ladies and gentle- 
men arrived before noon at Kincardine-on-Forth, 
whence they drove to Tulliallan, where Mr. J 
Dalrymple Duncan read a paper on the history of 
the castle. He described it as a fine specimen of 
the castellated work of the fifteenth century, and in 
speaking of its proprietors mentioned that one of 
them was a cadet of the famous family of Arch- 
bishop Blackadder. Towards the close of the six- 
teenth century Tulliallan became the property of 
Sir George Bruce, one of the most prominent Scots- 
men of his day. Sprung from the ancient house of 
the Bruces of Clackmannan, he might naturally 
have sought distinction in Court or camp, but he 
turned his attention to mercantile pursuits, in 
which he rose to great wealth and eminence. His 
son was the first Earl of Kincardine. In the hands 
of a later descendant family embarrassment com- 
pelled the sale of the property. It was then pur- 
chased by Colonel John Erskine, known as ‘‘ the 
Black Colonel,” father of the celebrated Institu- 
tional jurist, who was author of The Institutes of the 
Law of Scotland. The estate continued in the pos- 
session of the Erskine family until the end of last 
century, when it was purchased by the celebrated 
Admiral Lord Keith, the great-grandfather of the 
present proprietor, the Marquis of Lansdowne.— 
From Tulliallan the party proceeded to Culross, 
where they examined a number of interesting old 
houses, including the palace, the residence of Sir 
George Bruce, where he is said to have entertained 
King James VI. The architectural details of the 
house were much admired, especially the painted 
ceiling of one of the rooms, which the members 
regretted to see was much dilapidated.—Culross 
Abbey was next visited, and a descriptive paper 
was read by Mr. Charles Whitelaw.— After 
luncheon in the Dundonald Arms, the members 
of the society drove to Sir Arthur Halket’s castle 
of Pitfirrane, where they were most courteously 
received by the proprietor, who pointed out the 
many architectural features of the building, and 
described the numerous valuable pictures and 
other objects of art which it contains.—A drive to 
Dunfermline and a visit to the ruins of the abbey 
and palace, where a paper was read by Mr. Duncan, 
brought the day’s proceedings to a close. 


Ree, - all 


Reviews and RMotices 
of Mew Books. 


Tue NaATuRAL History OF THE Musicat Bow. A 
chapter in the developmental history of stringed 
instruments of music. Primitive types. By 
Henry Balfour, M.A., Curator of the Pitt- 
Rivers Museum. Illustrated. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1899. 8vo., pp. viii, 87. Price 4s. 6d. 

The title of the present work suggests an attempt 
to trace the development of that magic wand with 








which Joachim and Sarasate and Ysaye hold us 
spellbound. Its real object is very different. The 
purpose of the learned curator of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum is to describe the evolution of a large 
family of stringed instruments from the bow of the 
archer. No doubt ‘the clang of the silver bow”’ 
must have ee at an early time the musical 


possibilities of the weapon, and while he does not 

abandon altogether the fable of the ‘‘ corded shell,” 

we feel that Mr. Balfour works out a good case for 
his theory. 

The museum of which Mr. Balfour is curator 
contains a series of instruments obviously derived 
from the hunter's bow. Many of these figures are 
given, and the series is greatly enlarged by descrip- 
tions and illustrations furnished by missionaries 
and other explorers. These differ in details only, 
and are nearly all brought from various tribes of 
South Africa. In the simplest form the actual 
archer’s bow is made use of, the stretched string of 
which is further tightened by a thong embracing 
both the bow and the string. This is placed near 
to the centre of the bow, and is probably a rough 
method of raising the pitch of the string, although 
we do not understand Mr. Balfour to make this 
suggestion. The performer presses the centre of 
the bow against the half-opened mouth, and strikes 
the string with a small stick, different notes being 

roduced by varying the cavity of the mouth—in 

act, the instrument becomes a jew’s-harp on a 

large scale. The tone produced is very small, 

being scarcely audible to bystanders, although a 

source of great delight to the performer himself. 

This drawback suggested the attachment of a gourd 

or calabash to the bow as a resonating chamber, 

and this is the prevailing form of the instrument, 
although in its highest development it is furnished 
with pegs for adjusting the tension of the string. 

Mr. Balfour has collected a vast store of informa- 
tion on the subject, and has furnished his book 
with an excellent map showing the distribution of 
the instrument. After South Africa it appears to 
be most commou in Central America and the West 
Indies, no doubt introduced by negro slaves. Its 
appearance in Northern India is probably the result 
ainkieasiont invention.—J. E. MATTHEW. 

x * 

THE ALLEGED HAuNTING oF B—— HovsE, in- 
cluding a Journal kept during the tenancy of 
Colonel Lemesurier Taylor. Edited by A. 
Goodrich-Freer (Miss }) and John, Marquess 
of Bute, K.T. Londor George Redway, 1899. 
Cloth 8vo., pp. 249. Price 2s. net. 

We hardly know why this volume has been sent 
to us for review, for ‘‘ psychical research’’ is not 
precisely within the purview of the Antiquary ; but 
we can certify that, reading it lazily on the sands 
by the seaside, we have found it not unamusing. 
The title seems unnecessarily mysterious, for the 
name of the house is tolerably well known, and is, 
indeed, printed in full—Ballechin—on p. 82. The 
editors of the book do not profess to draw any con- 
clusions from the alleged occurrences recorded. 
‘“‘ This volume,” they say, ‘‘ has been put together, 
as the house at B—— was taken, not for the estab- 
lishment of theories, but for the record of facts.” 
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We will imitate the editors’ discretion, and con- 
tent ourselves with saying that this remarkable 
record is interesting both to sceptics and to believers, 
and is sometimes touched with humour which is 
evidently unconscious. On p. 154 a lady records 
that one night at St. Andrews she looked into a 
water-bottle to see if she could see anything of 
what was happening at B——, and her faith was 
rewarded by the sight of a room, a tall woman in 
grey, and a cross of dark-brown wood—-all in the 
water-bottle. On this the editors remark that 
‘‘for the information of those not accustomed to 
the phenomena of crystal-gazing, it may be as well 
to remark that it is quite possible that the image 
had been subconsciously seen by Miss Langton 
when sleeping in No. 3, as deferred impressions 
are often externalized for the first time in the 
crystal.” The psychical vocabulary is soothing— 
“hypna-gogic”’ (p. 167) is a charming word. On 
p. 15 there is an amusing account of the simplicity 
of a certain Father H——, who, taking it too easily 
for granted that the ‘intelligences’ present were 
connected with the Evil One, did ‘‘nothing but 
throw holy water about his rooms.” ‘It was 
natural,’’ remark the editors, ‘‘ that no result should 
be produced.” 


* * * 

History OF OXFORDSHIRE. By J. Meade Falkner, 
editor of Murray’s Handbook of Oxfordshire. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1899. In demy 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d.; Roxburgh, ros. 6d. net; large 
paper copies, 21s. net. Pp. 327. 

Even apart from the paramount and almost 
unique interests attaching to its cityand University, 
the shire of Oxford has played a notable part in 
the drama of English history. Its annals were 
bound to make an important volume in the series 
of Popular County Histories, and Mr. Elliot Stock 
is to congratulated on retaining the service of 
Mr. Falkner, who brings an intimate knowledge of 
places and facts to the volume before us, in which 
the solid and precise information is enhanced, as it 
cannot well be in a guide-book, by certain literary 
graces and humours. The second of the well- 
arranged chapters gives an eloquent and fairly 
plausible account of the life of ‘the well-to-do 
Roman of rustic middle England,” who after the 
rude ages of the early Dobuni, fortified camps at 
Alchester and Dorchester, and built their many 
villas, whose pavements still delight the eye. 
There are few counties in which the history of the 
whole country can so well be seen, as it were, in 
bijou. Through Saxon, Norman, Angevin, and all 
later times, as Mr. Falkner’s narrative well proves, 
all the great movements of our history spent some 
of their energy in Oxfordshire. This was notably 
the case in two civil wars; the better known course 
of the struggle between Charles and Cromwell 
here receives adequate treatment, but many readers 
will read with pleasure the brilliant sketch of the 
twelfth-century struggle between Stephen and 
Matilda, culminating in the historic flight from 
Oxford Castle. It is, after all, on the development 
of the city of Oxford that the story chiefly dwells. 
After showing that there can have been no Roman 
settlement there, and duly denying any connection 


of Alfred with the place, Mr. Falkner points out 
that ‘‘its commanding position as a frontier town, 
lying on the great waterway which separated 
Wessex and Mercia, had singled it out as a con- 
venient central place of meeting for the discussion 
of any affairs touching the whole of England.” In 
his succinct version of the ever-fascinating begin- 
nings of the University, Mr. Falkner does well to 
rely upon the work of Rev. H. Rashdall in his 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. But doubt- 
less there is much here in the later chapters due to 
the painstaking research of the author. The indis- 
pensable index seems adequate; perhaps ‘‘ Sinodun, 
11’ may be added in a later edition. No traveller 
in or lover of the county should fail to acquire this 
book, and it may be heartily commended to all 
who are disposed, in instructive and pleasant 
pages, to learn in detail about the succession of 
our forefathers in a great midland shire. 
x 
CALENDAR OF LETTER-BOOKS PRESERVED AMONG 
THE ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION OF THE 
City oF LONDON AT THE GUILDHALL. LETTER- 
Book A., circa A.D. 1275-1298. Edited by 
Reginald R. Sharpe, D.C.L. Printed by order 
of the Corporation. London, 1899, 8vo., 
pp. xii, 259. ‘ 

The series of ‘‘ Letter-Books "—so called because 
each volume is distinguished by a letter of the alpha- 
bet, single or doubled—extends to fifty volumes. 
They have been drawn upon by more than one 
writer on City customs and ordinances, especially 
by the late Mr. H. T. Riley in his well-known 
Memorials of London and London Life in the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. Letter-Book A., 
which is calendared in the volume now before us, 
and from which very few extracts appear in the 
Memorials, is chiefly concerned with recognizances 
of debts. These recognizances have their value, 
says Dr. Sharpe in his interesting Introduction, 
‘as illustrating the commercial intercourse of the 
citizens of London with Gascony and Spain in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, more especially 
in connection with wine and leather.” The record 
of the Assize or Weight of Bread is also a leading 
feature of the first two letter-books. The docu- 
ments here calendared shed much light on the 
treatment of the Jews in the city of London 600 

ears ago, and on the conditions of trade and social 
life generally. Ordinances of 1276-77 and 1277-78, 
for instance, ordain inter alia that ‘‘two loaves be 
made for 1d. and four loaves for 1d., and that none 
be coated with bran (furratus) or made of bran.” 
The baker was obliged to sell his bread in the 
market, and was forbidden to do so in his own 
house. No pig was to be ‘‘henceforth found by 
the streets or lanes of the City or suburb, nor in the 
ditches of the City’’; if a pig were so found, the 
finder could kill and keep it. The order that ‘‘ no 

ntices, gutters, or jetties be of such a height 
adeo alta) as to prevent persons riding under them 
without impediment and hurt, and that they be of 
the height of 9 feet at least,” might well be applied 
to some shop-blinds of the present day. The whole 
volume is of great value to students of social and 
municipal and industrial history, and has been 
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admirably edited. The notes are sufficient, and 
there is a comprehensive index. 


x k x 


REPORT ON CANADIAN ARCHIVES. By Douglas 
Brymner, LL.D., F.R.S.C., Archivist, 1898. 
Printed by order of Parliament. Ottawa: 
Printed by S. E. Dawson, 1899. Paper covers, 
8vo., pp. xxx, 329. Price 25 cents. 

The Canadian Minister of Agriculture, to whose 
Report this book is an appendix, is doing good 
work in collecting, arranging, and cataloguing the 
Colonial Archives. Very many papers and docu- 
ments are being copied for the Canadian collection, 
both in London and Paris, and this report chronicles 
the progress that has been made. Many letters 
and papers are printed which throw light on the 
siege of Quebec, land companies of Canada, and 
the naturalization question of little more than 
seventy years ago. The greater part of the report 
is given to a calendar of State Papers, both of 
Lower and of Upper Canada, which seems to be 
done in thorough and workmanlike fashion. 


x ok * 


Tue History oF RuLacc oR RHIWLAS; RUEDOK: 
oR RHIWAEDOG; Bata, ITs LAKE; THE VALLEY 
OF THE DEE RIvER. London: Pewtress and Co., 
1899, pp. 90 and xxiii. Price 2s. 6d. 

This prettily got-up book is said on the cover to 
be ‘‘ By an F.R.A.,” initials whose mystery we have 
not fathomed. From internal evidence we learn 
that it is written by Mr. R. J. Lloyd Price, the owner 
of the house of Rulacc, or Rhiwlas, at Bala; and it 
is to be regretted that he has thought it necessary 
to write in ‘‘ Wardour-Street ’ English, and too 
often in a strain of would-be facetiousness which is, 
to put it mildly, tiring. This is the more to be 
regretted that the book contains some matter of 
interest and value. The author, however, lacks 
the sense of proportion. It is odd to find in an 
antiquarian publication Philemon Holland's trans- 
lation of Camden's Britannia, 1610, introduced and 
described as if it were a newly-discovered tome of 
the greatest rarity, so rare indeed that the title- 
page is reproduced in full. The illustrations to 
Mr. Price’s book are numerous, and are beautifully 
reproduced from photographs. There are views of 
the fine old house—including two interiors described 
as ‘‘the library,’ in neither of which is a single 
book visible—of the stables and coachmen’s cottages, 
and of Bala Lake and the neighbourhood generally, 
including one which somewhat smacks of hotel 
advertisement. 

*x* * * 


THE CouNTER REFORMATION IN Europe. By 
Rev. Canon Pennington, M.A. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1899. Cloth, 8vo., pp. xx, 280. 
Price 8s. 6d. 

It is difficult in a necessarily short notice to 
adequately discuss this book. To do so would 
require a very long review. To those who want a 
book from the extreme Protestant controversial 
point of view this work is sure to give satisfaction ; 
but it is not history. 

Canon Pennington not only starts with strong 


prejudices, but in his very first pages shows 
inadequate historical knowledge. On page 4 
he speaks of some advantages of monastic institu- 
tions in the old stormy days, and writes of the fugi- 
tive seeking sanctuary within the monastery walls, 
apparently ignorant that every consecrated church 
in England was a sanctuary for the offender. 
In the next paragraph he asserts that the monas- 
teries obtained exemption from episcopal visitation. 
If he had studied our English Episcopal Act books 
he would at once have realized his blunder; and 
even those houses that were exempt from diocesan 
visitation, such as the Premonstratensian canons, 
were regularly visited by specially appointed bishops. 
In the succeeding paragraph Canon Pennington 
boldly states that ‘the large majority of their 
inmates lived in the habitual practice of all those 
vices which bring the greatest disgrace on human 
nature.” This is far too sweeping a statement 
Even those officials of Henry VIII. who drew up 
the Black Books of accusations previous to the 
suppression of the English monasteries— whose 
statements have been conclusively shown to be in 
a great measure false and enormously exaggerated 
—those men only accused a small minority of the 
monks, canons, and nuns of infamous offences ! 

In dealing with the Elizabethan treatment of the 
recusants Canon Pennington makes many mistakes. 
Had he read an article in the Church Quarterly for 
April, 1879, entitled ‘‘ The Elizabethan Martyrs,” 
he would there have seen how this question can 
be treated on an historical basis even from the 
standpoint of one thoroughly loyal to the Church 
of England. Werecognise the author's good inten- 
tions, and his considerable learning, but his book 
as a historical work is far from satisfactory. Since 
this review was written we have heard with great 
regret of Canon Pennington's death. 


* * * 


The Genealogical Magazine (London: Elliot Stock) 
for September opens with a short paper on munici- 
pal armorial bearings entitled ‘‘ Sapere Aude,” the 
motto of the town of Oldham, illustrated by a 
drawing of that town’s arms. The other contents 
include articles on ‘‘The Arms of Jamaica,” by 
Leslie Alexander; ‘‘The Arms of Stuart, or 
Stewart, Earls of Lennox,”’ by Herbert H. Flower; 
and the continuation, among other serials, of th 
“Story of the Surname of Beatson.” 

* xk ¥ 

We have on our table the American Antiquarian 
and Oriental Fournal for July and August, full, as 
usual, of valuable matter of archeological and 
anthropological interest ; the East Anglian (Norwich: 
Goose) for Juy: and a copy of the second edition, 
revised and enlarged, of Mr. John James Newport's 
Illustrated Historical and Descriptive Account of Hove 
Church, Sussex (Bexhill: Bexhill Publishing Company). 


Price 6d. 
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Correspondence. 


—<f———_ 


“CURIOSITIES OF AND IN OUR 
ANCIENT CHURCHES.” 


To THE EpITorR. 


I HAVE just been reading some notes by Mr. Feasey 
in the June number of your publication, on 
‘Curiosities of and in our Ancient Churches.” 
With your permission I would therefore make a 
few corrections and very scanty remarks. 

1. In referring to the round churches, the 
example at Ludlow Castle should on no account be 
omitted. 

2. In Sussex there are three round towers : Lewes, 
and the neighbouring churches at Piddinghoe and 
Southease. 

3. The triple piscina is at Rothwell in Northamp- 
tonshive, not Northumberland. I should be very 
glad to hear of the other examples of triple piscine 
Mr. Feasey refers to; I did not know that any 
others existed. 

4. The only church I know of at the little village 
of Paddlesworth (on high ground above Folkestone) 
is dedicated to St. Oswald, and is not in a dese- 
crated condition, but is used for services. Ecclesi- 
astically it is joined to Lyminge. 

5. As to thatched churches, it must be remem- 
bered that not only was straw used for this purpose, 
but also rushes, when the locality provided them, 
a good instance of the wise use of local material. 

6. At the Church of St. Michael at St. Albans 
the family pew in the south aisle has been restored 
away. 

7. Mr. Feasey says dedication, or, as I should 
prefer to call them, consecration, crosses are placed 
about 4 feet from the ground; this is probably 
a low estimate. Neither are they ‘‘small” and 
unobtrusive. They are always plainly to be 
detected, except in the case of coloured examples, 
which are sometimes, in fact generally, faint. There 
need be no conjecture as to these crosses, and the 
ritual connected therewith ; vide Maskell's Monument. 
Rit. Eccl. Anglic., 2nd ed., vol. i., pp. cccxxiv, cccxxxv. 
I very much doubt whether the Earls Barton exam- 
ple referred to is a consecration cross, because it is 
too high up. The crosses were first prepared and 
then anointed by the Bishop at the consecration of 
the church. 

It may be that the ‘‘small, unobtrusive cross"’ 
on the jamb of a doorway is considered by 
Mr. Feasey to be a consecration cross; such crosses 
are about 14 to 2 inches in height, incised in the 
stone, and usually more or less irregular in form. 
But such crosses cannot surely be for such a pur- 
pose, although I have often seen and heard it 
stated so. They are far too insignificant, and in 
many cases a considerable number of such crosses 
may be seen in the jambs of one doorway, a fact 
which clearly militates against this theory. 

8. The ironwork on the door behind the high 
altar of St. George’s, Windsor Castle, and which 
was originally the entrance to Henry III.’s Chapel, 
is of early fourteenth-century work, certainly not 
‘‘circa xii century.” It is of the same character 


as the similar work at Chester, Leighton Buzzard, 
Eaton Bray, and Tunstead. 

9. Probably there are only five genuine sanctuary 
knockers in existence, viz.: at St. Gregory, Norwich, 
with Adel and All Saints’ Pavement, York—all 
three of the same type; St. Nicholas, Gloucester, 
another type; the Durham knocker forming a third 
type. There is a domestic knocker very like the 
Durham example on the door of a farmhouse at 
Lindsell (Essex), 

WALTER MarsHALt, M.A. 





SILCHESTER. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Havinc had many bouts with Mr. Napper hereon, 
I feel the impossibility of further illustrating this 
somewhat threadbare subject. The point lies in a 
nutshell, thus: that gentleman denies that Silchester 
is, or ever was, the true site of ‘‘Calleva Attre- 
batum.” Well, let him employ the spade and exca- 
vate at his own chosen site, nearer to Reading ; the 
result will be satisfactory, any way: either he will 
prove his case and establish a reputation, or he will 
disillusionize himself. 
Fitz-GLaNVvIL. 


FRODESLEY DOMESDAY EXTRACT AND 
WILL. 


To THE EDITOR. 


I am much obliged for the corrections by W. G. D. F. 
(who, however, might have favoured us with his 
name). I simply copied from copies, and this may 
account for some of the errors. The mistake as to 
“7” instead of ‘‘&"’ makes the extracts clearer. I 
discovered from a friend that the ‘‘maream”’ as I 
took it should be “ mark” (‘marcam ” being right). 
I did not invent a Greek word; I simply put what it 
looked like, and am glad to know that it is ‘‘ hayes.” 
What does “‘ incrapaud ” mean asapplied tothe pigs ? 
It is also evident that the copy will from which I 
wrote was not complete or correct; the words 
“rector de Frodesley’ were not in, I believe (I 
have not the copy by me). I read the “in” as 
meaning ‘to,’ and so governing the accusative. 
“Omnipotenti” and ‘‘ sepeliendum " are of course 
right. As to the last clause given, it was not in the 
copy, and I am glad to have it. But what are 
‘‘acras” and ‘“calcaria"” ? These were in the copy 
I saw, and there was nothing about the one mark 
to his nephew John. For the particulars as to 
Robert's institution and as to the patron I am 
obliged. 
J. J. Britton. 
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NoTE TO PuBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 


* obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 


of books sent for review. 

To INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed, To this 
rule no exception will be made, 














